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“Take The Cash In Hand And Waive The Rest” 


says the Rubaiyat which only proves that Omar 
was a poet, not a literary agent! For while a little 
cash in hand is always dandy, waiving the rest is 
bad business as many an author has ruefully 
learned when he has watched his outright sale make 
money for years for the publisher, rather than him- 
self. Today, the important money usually lies in 
sale of secondary rights, which is one of the main 
reasons literary agencies are in existence. 

I recently sold a first novel in America, which 
is all the author expected of me. But it then was 
sold almost immediately in Canada and is now 
going to sell in France, Holland and the British 
Empire, before publication. Later it no doubt will 
continue to sell to several other markets, here and 
abroad. Two motion picture companies already 
are interested. Recently I sold a juvenile book 
originally published in Austria; now we expect to 
make a new name for the author in American pub- 
lishing circles. HOUSE AND GARDENS just bought 
two separate rights on a cookbook which eventually 
may be anthologized and will probably sell, as such books do, in the hundreds 
of thousands of copies, spreading the author’s reputation in his field. 

The point is this: while authors often can make their own sales (and have 
to, unless they contact an agent) they hardly ever can exploit such sales as 
well as an established agency can. This is why over 90% of all professional 
writers are agency-represented. My agency has representatives working for 
our writers in Paris, London, Melbourne and Hollywood, and a translation 
agent who handles everything from Arabic to Zulu, while I handle all New 
York transactions myself. Thus, we have an international coverage, keeping 
us up-to-date on the latest needs everywhere. For this reason, we have been 
chosen by publishers to sell their books abroad — which attests to our complete 
coverage and reliable working methods. On the writer’s end, we’re in a 
position to make on-the-spot submissions and to keep tab on manuscripts far 
better than can the writer. Thus, writers of all types of material have picked 
my agency to handle their work, from novices feeling their way in a new field 
to some of America’s most successful writers with tens of millions of words 
in print, (one of whom, on my impetus, was written up in Publishers Weekly 
and The New York Times, this August). 

So we’re in business to handle your writing business in an honest and 
realistic way, from the first appraisal to the final sale and at every intermediate 
stage — reappraisals, submissions, querying of editors, bargaining over con- 
tract terms, remittance of royalty checks and, above ‘all, the exploitation of 
your manuscripts in the best possible markets. On sales we take the standard 
10% domestic, 20% foreign commission. 

We agent short stories, articles, scripts, plays, novels and gener ral books 
of all categories. In recent weeks, in the novel categories alone, we've sold 
novels to Putnam’s, Dodd, Mead, Houghton-Mifflin and Toronto Star Weekly, 
and have other book sales now finalizing. We submit only to the regular legiti- 
mate publishers and have no affiliations with writing schools or courses. 

You now know what we’re doing for our writers. The rest is up to you. 
If you will write me, giving me some pertinent information about yourself 
and your interests, I’ll be gl: id to handle your manuscripts. If they are salable, 
they will go to market immediately. If not, ’ll make specific suggestions for 
rewrite without further fees. Our rates are $5.00 per manuscript to 5000 words, 
$1.00 per 1000 words thereafter. $7.50 and $10.00 for half-hour and longer 
teleplays. After our first sale for you, we work on straight commission basis. 

I can’t help you until you write me; when you do, you’ll receive an answer 
within 48 hours. 


LAMBERT WILSON Literary Agency 


130 EAST 37th STREET ° NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
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$500 Winner 
Dear Editor: 

Thanks very much for the call with the good 
news. 

I’ve sold non-fiction off and on since the war 
—maybe 50 pieces. Some to good markets, a 
lot to minor spots, including one to a magazine 
with the extremely unlikely name of Your Baby 
and Young Years. Fiction, my main interest, 
has been a tough go. Sold a short story to Call- 
ing All Girls way back in 1947, Later “placed” 
a couple in the U. of Wisconsin Athenaean. Won 
a U. of Wis. prize on a one act play in 1951. 

About the story: “Time Is Out Of The Whiskey 
Glass” represents some 15,000 words of writ- 
ing, figuring all drafts. There ought to be an 
easier way, but it’s the only way I’ve found. The 
contest requirements nudged me into cutting the 
story from 1800 words to 1450. Most of the 
eliminated words were those wise and stubborn 
little words that pleased the author more than 
they pleased the story unity. 

15,000 words to come out with a 1450-word 
short? Well, with me, once the ideas are in or- 
der, waiting seems to be a matter of energy. 
Success in this case depended on finding the 
energy to go poking once more into the tangled 
guts of a story and get emotionally involved to 
a point when I was again curious about it. Then 
the energy w2s there to go on with it. 

Plans for the $500? I just figured it. If 
I pay myself back for all the postage I’ve used 
in making a few dozen sales and gathering hun- 
dreds of rejects, I find I come out about nine 
cents ahead. With that extra nine cents I plan 
to buy stamps. 

You may be pleased to know that WD does 
just happen to be the one writer’s magazine I 
consistently read. Some of its value may have 
kinship to that glow of companionship one ex- 
periences when, soaking wet himself, he en- 
counters a fellow traveller who also has been 
caught in the rain. 

My sincere thanks to all of you at WD for 
the $500. 

Ben LoGaN 

5210 Highland Rd. 

Pontiac, Mich. 
¢ Ben has promised to report if he sells prize- 
winning story.—Ed. 


Experienced Trade Paper Writers 


Dear Editor: 
We have recently expanded our photography 


(Continued on page 4) 


To the author’s credit: 
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Eaton’s Corrasable Bond 


Even if you use the hunt-and-peck system, 
your manuscripts look professional, are 
easily readable on Corrasable. Here are 
the surface facts: Corrasable erases with- 
out a trace! The flick of an ordinary pencil 
eraser banishes mistakes, leaves the 
paper as slick as a good plot—with no 
error-prints left behind! 





See Corrasable in action. Your stationer 
will be glad to demonstrate its talents— 
or send 10¢ for some sample sheets, 
enough for 5,000 of your best words. 


CORRASABLE BOND 
Made only by Eaton 


ERASES 
WITHOUT A TRACE 
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ACROSS THE DESK 


NE OF OUR READERS recently wrote us as 

follows (all the way from Alaska) : 
Announcement of the death of American 
Magazine came, I believe, as somewhat of a 
blow to writers as well as readers. For this 
reason I am sure your readers would appre- 
ciate the answers to some of the questions 
raised by the American’s untimely demise: 
What effect does this have on opportunities 
for writers? Is the magazine market con- 
tracting? Is death of the American a trend, 
or will two new markets spring up to take 
its place somewhere in the magazine firma- 
ment? 

This is, we feel, a good question and we 
would like to comment on it in some detail. 

No, the magazine market for free lance 
writers is not shrinking. To the contrary, it 
is expanding. Look at the New York Mar- 
ket notes in this issue, for example. You will 
find mention of 8 new magazines in a va- 
riety of interests—science fiction, men’s fic- 
tion, article, fashions and others. The ratio 
of magazine births and deaths is encourag- 
ing. Since we reported the death of Ameri- 
can, each issue of WD has contained listings 
of several new magazines. 

The market is not as stable as it used to 
be. Older magazines that are not keeping 
up with trends are succeeded by new ones, 
sometimes short-lived. An entirely new field 
is born in a year to live—how long? The 
public will decide that, but meanwhile free 
lancers have another basket to put their eggs 
in. Take the sophisticated men’s market 
originally sired by Esquire and given a vig- 
orus shot in the publishing vein by the fast- 
growing Playbay. Last week we counted 
13 titles in this field and next month you 
may find more in the Writer’s Market. Look 
in the forum and you will see an announce- 
ment of another newcomer for the gay 
blades. All these are hot free lance markets. 

A substantial new all-family magazine is 
starting out in Chicago—Family Life (see 
June WD) it may be as big a free lance 
market as American was. 

So the answer about the magazine market 
to our friend in Alaska is: there are plenty 
of new stars in the magazine firmament for 
our free lancers—some of them may shoot 
across the sky like comets, but they burn 
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brightly while they are seen, and when they 
are gone there will be others. 

Any other questions? We'll try to answer 
them:—M.B. _ 


NEW BOOKS 

How to Write and Sell Non-Fiction, Hal 
Borland. Mr. Borland writes about every 
phase of article writing and seldom misses 
the mark. He discusses the use of language, 
getting ideas for articles, research, and the 
writing and marketing of the story. There 
are also chapters on the agent, writer’s earn- 
ings, habits, distraction and tricks. In one 
excellent chapter on getting ideas (The 
whole world is there waiting to be written 
about), he shows how you can create 23 
article ideas about a loaf of bread, by walk- 
ing around the topic, looking at it from 
several different angles, breaking it down 
and examining it. Mr. Borland, who sells 
regularly to the top markets, is one of those 
rare writers who can also write well about 
his craft. His style is delightfully clear and 
precise and he has avoided the nebulous 
double-talk that is one of the pitfalls of 
books on writing. (Ronald Press, $3.50. 
Available at Writrer’s DicEst. 


Functional Newspaper Design, Edmund 
C. Arnold. Advice on newspaper topog- 
raphy and layout, written with understand- 
ing and clarity by an editor with a sense of 
functional design. Generously illustrated. 


(Harper & Brothers, $7.50. ) 


Television Writing, Revised Edition, Rob- 
ert S. Greene. The old edition is brought 
up to date with new material on recent 
production improvements which give the 
writer more freedom, and some additional 
markets. Clear examples and step by step 
analysis make a fine instruction book even 
better. (Harper & Brothers,$$.00) Avail- 
able at WriTER’s DicEsrT. 


A Literary Chronicle: 1920-1950, Ed- 
mund Wilson. Short essays by the dis- 
tinguished critic discussing the art and im- 
pact of Joyce, Faulkner, Eliot, Mencken, 
Kafka, Poe, Lawrence, and others. Some 
early correspondence with Hemingway 
proves that even Papa was an unsure begin- 
ner once. Stimulating and informative read- 
ing. Doubleday Anchor, $1.25.)—J.A. 
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YOU CAN THROW 
THE BOOK 
AT ME! 


At the right you see one of my office “ls is 


\ v At \n 
bookcases. Most of the books in it are ALF le ase 
placements, and most of those books are first it xi | H 
books—published by legitimate publishers at the ; fe I 4 ; a ; : 


expense of the publishers, not the authors. And 


here’s why you can throw your book at me rT “a a 4 ij, —_ 
now: - W | \ 

In one week, within a couple of days of PP ee is ‘5 _\ 
each other, I have rung up these heartening 
sales for book authors: A sale to Gold Medal 
(advance $2,000 ;)a sale to Graphic (advance 
$1,200) ; a combination hard cover ‘and reprint sale (Frederick Fell and Popular Library — 
reprint advance $3,000); another sale to Graphic (advance $1,200); plus an additional 
advance of $1,000 from Popular Library on a book contracted for recently. These figures, 
of course, are only for advances—and only one of the authors had a book published 
previously. With one exception all are first sales, including the combination hard cover and 
reprint deal. And as for the other author—I made his first book sale too. 

Who says new authors have to pay for the publication of their books? The vanity 
publishers? Agents or critics who steer new authors to such firms? If such agent-critic 
propositions come our way—watch yourself. 


IF YOU HAVE A BOOK: I shall be glad to work with you as I have done with many book authors 
who have become successful under my guidance. On the basis of my sales and experience in the book 
field, my charge for an editorial evaluation of your book, fiction or non-fiction, is $10. You will receive 
detailed initial comment and where possible, submission to editors. Your evaluation fee will be refunded 
from my 10% commission. 


TELL ME ABOUT YOURSELF: When you send me your book—or your short material (and I have 
sold my clients to The SATURDAY EVENING POST, LADIES HOME JOURNAL, COLLIER’S, 
REDBOOK and every category in the magazine and television field) tell me about yourself. That’s 
what my selling authors did, and in your case, too,the information should pay off. 


SHORT MATERIAL: | must charge fees until I make two sales for you. My charges are $1 per 
thousand words, with a minimum of $5 on any script. You will receive an honest professional appraisal 
of your work. if your script is not salable, but can be made so, you will receive revision and replot 
suggestions. If a particular script you send is unsalable—acutally not worth your future efforts—we 
shall tell you so, and why, so that you may avoid those mistakes in your future work. Suitable scripts 
will be recommended to editors immediately, and in any case, whether your script is unsalable, can be 
repaired, or is salable as it is, we shall endeavor to build you up as a writer with suggestions for new 
copy in line with your talents. 


SELLING WRITERS: 1 will work with you on straight commission of 10% on American and 
Canadian sales, and 20% on foreign sales, if you have sold $500 worth of fiction or articles to national 
magazines or a book to a legitimate publisher within the last year. If you have sold $250 worth, I will 
work with you at 2 reading fee charged beginners. Submit sample manuscript, not over 10,000 words, 
together with a letter about yourself and list of sales made. 


A. L. FIERST, Literary Agent 


545 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, New York 





























































Send it first to 
MODERN ROMANCES 
because.... 


our word rates go up to 6c 


we pay for your whole story even if we 
use only part of it 


we guarantee a report within two weeks 


every story is a contest entry, and 
even rejects win money 


in addition to contest ; rizes, each story 
is eligible for bonuses up to $5000 


one story can earn up to $8000 
send a postcard to 


MODERN ROMANCES, 261 5th Avenue, N. Y. 16 
for full details of the above fabulous offers. 

















































WHY UZZELL? 


Why the Uzzells? Because... 

They don’t try to bewitch your money away 
from you, an amateur, by displaying the fame 
and earnings of seasoned professionals. 

They offer you what you need, not quick— 
impossible—sales of defective manuscripts, but 
the truth about the defects and experienced, 
sincere collaborative help in eliminating the 
defects. 

Their competence in criti¢ism, teaching, and 
counseling with writers on ‘the make is un- 
matched anywhere. 

They have an agent in New York who will 
sell for you when. (First sale to Atlantic this 
week by a new writer under instruction.) 

The Uzzells handle all their criticisms and 
teaching personally and promptly. No one else 
signs their names. The work of their clients is 
not handed over to amateur critics. They have 
no assistants. They don’t exploit you. 

Their ability is well known in the literary 
world. They have trained many magazine and 
novel authors. Their books on writing are au- 
thoritative. The sales of Narrative Technique 
has totaled to date over 40,000 volumes. Fee for 
a reading and help, $10. 

Write for our free 6,000-word pamphlet, ‘‘Literary 


Services,” which answers your questions and explains 
everything. 


THOMAS H. UZZELL 
CAMELIA W. UZZELL 


Stillwater 
















and reporting service and are interested in hear- 
ing from reliable trade paper reporters, research- 
ers and writers, competent to do a strictly factual 
job with product application, interviews, and 
similar reportage for industrial clients. 

The work is sporadic, and is handled on a 
fee basis. 

In replying, please state trade paper carrying 
your work in 1955-6. Thank you. 


ARTHUR BRACKMAN 
Free-Lance Photographers 
Guild Inc. 

62 W. 45th Street 

New York 36, N. Y. 
e By the way, what has happened to the Ameri- 
can Business Paper Writers’ Association? Is it 
still functioning. Will someone advise us?—Ed. 


Not So Round After All 
Dear Editor: 

When I feel lonesome or like a freak, a peak 
into the pages of the WriTErR’s Dicest will give 
me a feeling of fellowship and perhaps I’ll dis- 
cover an old or maybe a new angle to the writing 
game to keep me up to date, but the August num- 
ber was the best yet. 

We often hear about round pegs in square holes 
or vice versa. I was wondering if that shoe fit 
me when here came the story—“‘My God, I Made 
It,” by John D. Fitzgerald. 

To the writer or one undecided, your magazine 
may be like a rope thrown to a drowning man. 

Gertrude Yockey 
63 Mill Street 
Chico, California 


Praise or Profanity 


Dear Editor: 


Conceivably, John Fitzgerald was reverent 
and filled with gratitude when he wrote the title 
for his article in your August issue (if he wrote 
it). I don’t want to misjudge him. It just didn’t 
read that way, that’s all. 

I asked the opinion of my husband, a seasoned 
newspaperman who really gets out among ’em 
and whom nobody, I assure you, would call 
namby-pamby. He said, “I don’t like it at all. 
There’s no need for that kind of stuff. It’s pro- 
fane. To say the least, it isn’t in good taste. 
Anybody who thinks that’s a title acceptable to 
the majority of people has a very distorted view.” 
I said, ‘Maybe the author or editor didn’t mean 
to be profane.” He said, “Maybe there is some 
other construction. But it shows a careless use 
to leave that doubt in the reader’s mind.” 

Writer’s Dicest makes the point that editors 
must observe their readers’ taboos. Let me say in 
a friendly way, that a large majority of Americans 
are church members (see This Week, Aug. 12) 
and many more are spiritually minded. All fall 
short of perfection, of course; but most of them 
don’t really approve the profane. 

There! That ends my little lecture. I love 
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For the First Time .. . 





Exclusive In-Person Course 
In Your Own Home! 





Famous Authors 
Recommend 
New Workshop 
School Course 
P. G. WODEHOUSE 


World-famous novelist and creator 


of jeeves: 
cannot imagine a clearer and better 
o* to writing in the magazines than this 
orkshop School Correspondence Course. 
There are very few authors, whether beginners 
or old pros, who could not pick u ” something 
useful from it. I know if I had had it by 
me when I first took typewriter in hand fifty- 
odd years ago, I should have been spared 
considerable nervous strain, as Bertie Wooster 
would say. It cavers every aspect of the 
writing game and—above all—points out the 
snares and pitfalls. It is definitely the goods.”’ 


ROBERT TURNER 


Author of over 600 stories for Col- 


lier’s and other top magazines: 

“Clear, concise, up-to-the-minute instruc- 
tion that takes the new writer speedily down 
the shortest, straightest path to steady sales.’ 


CRAIG RICE 


Author of many best-selling novels 
featuring John J. Malone: 


“This correspondence course for writers is 
not only filled with a hly valuable informa- 
tion and guidance inning writers—but 
contains a great bat m4 sound advice and 
suggestions | those who, like myself, have 
been writing for many years. It is simple, 
informative and to the point, and seems to 
me to leave no important question unanswered. 
I can heartily recommend it to anyone who 
intends to make a serious study of the writing 
profession. 








Until now, the Workshop School for Writers offered 
its course only to those who could attend in person. 
From its location in the heart of New York, the Work- 
shop School worked exclusively with a limited and select 
group of promising writers. Its staff of instructors and 
guest lecturers included editors from Collier’s, The 
Saturday Evening Post, Reader's Digest, The Ladies’ 
Home Journal, Redbook and many others, book editors 
from Doubleday, Bantam Books, Simon and Schuster 
and other top publishing houses, and many famous 
magazine writers and best selling novelists. For these 
limited in-person classes, the Workshop School’s rates 
were high. 


Now, for the first time, the Workshop School offers 
its up-to-the-minute instruction and training to writers 
throughout the world in a special, amazingly inexpensive 
new course exclusively designed for correspondence stu- 
dents. All the features of the select personal course are 
contained in this brand-new correspondence series, created 
by top-name writers who appear regularly in every major 
magazine in the country. 


























The course avoids theory and wasted time—giving 
you, instead, vital, easy-to-understand information about 
writing technique and what editors are buying right this 
minute. The informal, hard-hitting lessons each include 
a specific and detailed assignment, too, designed to start 
you selling and selling steadily. You'll also be assigned 
to write complete stories, and your work will be analyzed, 
line by line, by the Workshop School staff. 


And, to make the offer even more attractive, this new 
and specially created correspondence series is priced 
amazingly low. 











Send for our free booklet, which gives de- 
tailed information about this amazing new 
offer by The Workshop School for Writers. 
There’s no charge or obligation, your in- 
quiries are confidential, and no salesman 


will call. 


Seuseessceeseces MAIL cou PON NOW sceseeseseseeser 


THE WORKSHOP SCHOOL FOR WRITERS SE-56 
1 West 47 Street, New York 36, N. Y. 

Please send me, without cost or obligation, your 
new booklet. 

Mr. 

Mrs. 

Miss 

Street 


City < data . Zone State 


PLEASE PRINT 


Inquiries confidential. No salesman will call. 











THE WORKSHOP SCHOOL FOR WRITERS 


1 West 47th Street — New York 36, N.Y. 


Licensed by the State of New York 












































BEGINNERS 
CAN CASH 
WEEKLY CHECKS 
For $150 and Up 
Writing Radio- 
TV Comedy! 


Sidney Reznick, top-flight comedy writer 
for such famous stars as Milton Berle, 
Jimmy Durante, Martin & Lewis, Jackie 
Gleason, Gary Moore, Ed Wynn, Alan 
Young, Phil Silvers, Sam Levenson, Herb 
Shriner, Jan Murray, Joey Adams, Steve 
Allen and many others gives you the low- 
down on how to write gags that pay off. 


He covc.s everything from creating an origi- 
nal joke to marketing your work and getting 
yourself a highly paid job or free lance as- 
signment in Radio or TV. Gives you the 
clear, simple formulas on which most jokes 
are based—with scores of illustrations that 
show how to “switch” one old joke into 
practically 100 new ones! How to write 
monologue, dialogue, situation comedy 
jokes. How to “shape” a gag so it fits a 
comedian’s personality, and many other 
features! 


Recommended enthusiastically by Marvin 
Marx, author of “I Earn $1,750 a Week’’ 
(Writer's 1956 Year Book)—also top 
writer on the Jackie Gleason Show. 


“A practical guide to successful comedy 
writing.’—Goodman Ace (head writer for 
Perry Como). 


“An important contribution to the comedy 
writing field.””—Mel Tolkin (head writer 
for Sid Caesar) 


Only $100 Postpaid 


—plus FREE comprehensive Market Memo 
and “Rules for Telling Jokes”’ 


If not thoroughly pleased, return book with- 
in 5 days for prompt refund. 


Send cash, check or money order. 
No CODs, please. © 


TOWNLEY CO. BOOKS 


Dept. H 
520 Fifth Ave., New York 36, N. ¥. 











WriTErR’s DiceEst, and read it from cover to cover 
I’ve made some fine sales as a result. Thanks a 
lot for Freeman Hubbard’s fine article on queries 
in this same issue. 

Mrs. Francis SINCLAIR 

2115 East Olive St. 

Milwaukee 11, Wisc. 
e We are sorry if the title, “My God I Made 
It,” offended some readers. Nobody here thought 
it profane—and indeed felt it contained gratitude 
above all. It does seem to us that this is a 
matter of interpretation.—Ed. 


This Above All, To the News Be True 
Dear Editor: 

WRITER’s DiGEsT, in response to the tempest 
in a teapot created by it’s interview with Con- 
fidential has elected, in Forum, to tread in a 
tenderfooted manner over the hot coals of some 
of it’s reader’s opinions. 

Self-appointed guardians of public morals need 
not concern themselves, for in no other market 
is Caveat Emptor so decidedly weighted in favor 
of the customer than in the publishing business. 
The customer may pick up the book, magazine or 
brochure and thumb through, or even read it 
without once being high pressured by the vendor. 

There is so much trash written that readable 
literature appears as a thin veneer of chrome 
over the whole base pile so that the question of 
whether Confidential is trash or treasure begins 
to assume the size of an anthill. 

There are some who wondered why the Con- 
fidential article was ‘‘allowed” in WD; I wonder 
why the question ever came up. Isn’t WriITER’s 
Dicest a place for the meeting of minds with 
the common purpose of writing? 

I sincerely hope that the editors of WriTER’s 
DiceEst will continue to report the news. 

Henry S. Sykes 
5939 N. Charvers 
Glendora, Calif. 


Two Male Books 
Dear Editor: 

Escapade wants fiction and articles of approxi- 
mately 2000-2500 words, with a sophisticated, 
earthy, sexy and/or, humorous approach. We also 
use shorter humorous and satirical pieces which 
lend themselves to bright, contemporary illustra- 
tion. 

An important feature of Escapade is our car- 
toons. We prefer free-line contemporary treat- 
ment in the drawing and, again, we prefer an 
adult, sexy and sophisticated type of gag line. 
Of course, humor is the most important element 
in cartoons. 

We pay a minimum of 5c a word for fiction 
and articles from unsolicited authors, payable 
within 30 days after acceptance. We pay from 
$15.00 for black and white spot cartoons and 
up to $150.00 for full-page, 4-color cartoons, 
payable on the same basis. 











































Top School Adviser 
Falls For Writing Course 
And Loves It! 


“I want you to know of my appreciation of this course 
of yours. Although it's the only one I've ever taken—and 
the last!—I know a great deal about these correspondence 
courses for would-be writers—and yours is tops. Your 
step-by-step treatment, your assignment sheets, your let- 
ters of comment, your human understanding of flounderers, 
your amusing and astute textbook—all are admirable— 
and UNIQUE. Thank you for it all. | shall broadcast my 
admiration of what you are doing." (Letter on file—name 
on request.) 


This testimonial, like all our others, is unsolicited and unpaid. This 
top literary magazine school adviser, when she wanted to take a course in 
writing, chose this one—and after four years she is still recommending it! 


WE TEACH YOU TO WRITE STORIES AND THEN 
WE HELP YOU SELL THEM! 


As you read these words NYS students are receiving personal col- 
laboration under qualified instructors currently active in publishing as 
successful writers or editors or both. Since 1934 we have taught people 
to WRITE and SELL and MAKE MONEY through these famous assign- 
ments based on the best known of all books for writers—and prepared by 
the author of that book. 

The marketing of your salable NYS stories will be done for you 
by a nationally known literary agent on a 10% commission basis. 














Famous Authors and Edi- 
tors To Help Your Writ- 
ing Career Through NYS! 
Our Staff of Instructors 


includes: 





Henry Kane 


For 3 years writer of Martin 


ane, Private Eye, 
series; author of 13 books, 
creator of book and radio 
character Peter Chambers; 
author of motion pictures— 
(latest, New York Confiden- 
tial). Author of stories in the 
Saturday Evening Post, Cos- 
mopolitan and Esquire. (Es- 
quire devoted a feature ar- 
ticle to him.) 
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Stanley Ellin 


Winner of First Prize in the 
1954 Ellery Queen contest, 
the Special Prize in the 1955 
contest, and seven consecu- 
tive major prizes in previous 
Ellery Queen contests. Au- 
thor of books, The Dreadful 
Summit, The Key to Nicholas 
Street, Author of material in 
Cosmopolitan, McCalls and 
Ladie’s Home Journal. Writ- 
er of motion picture The 
Big Night, featured on three 
major television programs. 


































YOU CAN EARN 
WHILE YOU LEARN 


1. A $750 sale to the Saturday Evening Post 
(when the author was only half through the 
work). 

2. Over 700 sales to leading markets including 
Cosmopolitan (we started selling for her before 
she was finished with the course). 

3. Atlantic, Holiday, Saturday Evening Post, 2 
books—and a major book club choice—all for 
one NYS gradi: ate. 

These are examples; NYS graduates sell to all 
lucrative publishing markets including the top 
magazines and book publishers. 


THE 
NEW YORK SCHOOL 
OF WRITING 


2 EAST 45th STREET, NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 


VALUABLE INSTRUCTION BOOK FREE 


The free booklet, WRITING FOR A WELL- 
PAYING CAREER, will be of much value to 
you. It will be sent to you without any obligation 
on your part by this long established and success- 
ful course. 


See. SEND THIS COPON —— 
Dept. 180 & 
THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF WRITING cs 
2 East 45th Street & 
New York 17, N. Y. 
Send me, at no obligation, your FREE booklet WRITING 
FOR A WELL-PAYING CAREER. 


Name 


Address 


(This inquiry is confidential. No salesman will call) 






















































KATHRN BEMIS WILSON 


225 Fairview Avenue 
South Pasadena, California 
Sycamore 98666 


Revision, editing, ghostwriting 
Book appraisal $5 
Criticism: Fiction or non-fiction 
$1 per 1,000 words 


Minimum fee, $3 








MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


48c a thousand words 


Agnes Buckler Prince Frederick 
Calvert County, Maryland 


MILDRED I. REID 


For instruction by mail. pes Chicago class. 
For picts and poetry. For N. H. Writers Colony. 
MY SEVEN BOOKS 











1—WRITERS: HERE'S HOW! (Basic Technique).......... $1.00 
2—-WRITERS: HELP YOURSELVES! (Formulas).......... 2.50 
4—-WRITER KE I ELL! (Advance Technique) 2.50 
5—-WRITERS: TRY SHORT SHORTS types e 

6— Ww 1 (New approach to writing) 3.00 


(For proof that I can practice what I also teach by mail) 


49 Salem Lane MILDRED |. REID Evanston, Illinois 


MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 


Accurate — Minor Corrections 
50c per 1000 words — Plus Return Postage 
Bond Paper — Free carbon 


FLORENCE LYMAN 
P. ©. Box 210 Fort Collins, Colorado 











ge Confession Writer: 


ou’re a pro in this fat, you'll be interested in 

a onfession Clinic. I work closely with each writer, 
from the story idea through to the point of sale. My 
writers sell to all the top markets. 

Beginner’s a conftdered at criticism rates of $1 
per 1000 words. 

Shoscety. Elyse’ Michaels CONFESSION ope. 
Suite 516-5th Ave., New Y 











We are also publishing Caper, a new maga- 
zine in the men’s field, which will appear ap- 
proximately in a week’s time on the newsstands. 


Caper’s needs parallel those of Escapade, but 
do not precisely duplicate them. Essentially, 
we want fiction and articles of 2500 words or 
less, dealing with topics of male interest and 
treated in a sophisticated, sexy and/or humorous 
way. Visually, our presentation is graphic, illus- 
trative, rather than suggestive or impressionistic. 
Similarly, the flavor of our pieces is direct, 
openly descriptive—never elliptical. Naturally, we 
measure all copy against that mythical yardstick, 
“good taste,’ and can never say from moment 
to moment whether that yardstick is 36 or 72 
inches long. 

For Caper, we want cartoons and we want 
them male and funny. We will rarely use a car- 
toon in which the woman gets the better of a 
man in a situation. We are fed up with can- 
nibal gags, do not want psychoanalyst gags and 
regard looking at desert island gags as one of 
the burdens of this business. Disregard the fore- 
going injunctions if the cartoon is really funny. 
Prices $10.00 and up. 

Caper pays approximately 4c a word for fic- 
tion and articles from unsolicited authors, pay- 
able within 30 days after acceptance. We pay 
up to $100 for full page 4-color cartoons. 





Davip ZENTNER, Publisher 
Dee Publishing Co., 

8511 Sunset Blvd., 

Los Angeles 46, Calif. 


e Better study a copy before submittmg. At 
most newsstands, especially the big downtown 
dealer.—Ed. 


First New York Conference 


Dear Editor: 

Would you care to use this letter in the next 
issue of your magazine? Thanks very much. 

The First Annual New York Writers’ Confer- 
ence will be held at the Barbizon-Plaza Hotel on 
November 15-17. 

Speakers will include Charles W. Ferguson, 
editor of Reader’s Digest; Charles Robbins, ex- 








STORIES 
NOVELS 
BOOKS 





WHAT WE'VE DONE FOR OTHERS: 


$1,230 for a magazine story! 

$750.00 Advance for a book idea! 
$300 Advance for 60 pp. of books! 
“Discovery” in ESQUIRE MAGA7Z!* °! 
Book-of-the-month Recomme” wation! 
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© BEST SELLER BOOK PUBLICATION 








if you want results; Don't market haphazardly 


handled on 10%, and 


highest-rate markets. 








before sending your manuscript. The fee is ve Ww. you want to sell we 
can help you. omprehensive sales and editoria ‘3 bar unestablished writers. 


Professional fiction PUBLISHER’S AGENCY 


we help you sell Manuscript Placement for Authors 
33 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK (36) 


and write blindly. Write R.- our free detailed circular 





























ecutive editor of American Weekly; Edith Mar- 
golis of the August Lenniger Literary Agency; 
Jack Hoffman, editor of Man’s Illustrated; Lynn 
Minton, assistant editor of Redbook; George Q. 
Lewis, director of the National Association of 
Gagwriters ; Donald MacCampbell, literary agent; 
William Carrington Guy, executive editor of Skye 
Publications’ true crime magazines; Dorothy Zack 
Hanle, Homemaking Editor of Everywoman’s; 
James Finan, a Reader’s Digest editor; Bar- 
baralee Ross, editorial assistant of Real Romances; 
Beulah France, R.N., editorial director of Ameri- 
can Baby; John Fischer, editor of Harper’s Mag- 
azine; Alex Jackinson, literary agent, and others. 

$150 in cash prizes will be awarded winning 
manuscripts in fiction and non-fiction categories. 

Information concerning entry of manuscripts, 
or the program of the three-day and one-night 
conference, may be obtained by contracting Irv. 
Leiberman, program chairman, 1555 Luxor Road, 
Cleveland 18, Ohio. 


First Fiction Sales 


Dear Editor: 

I am a regular subscriber to your excellent 
magazine, and have recently, after ten months of 
typewriter pounding, sold my first two short- 
shorts. The articles and market lists appearing in 
your pages have been of invaluable help to me. 
So many of your writers stress the encouraging 
fact that beginners do have a chance in today’s 
market. I have just learned the truth of this, 
and with two stories about to be published, I 
want to extend my thanks and appreciation to 
you for the encouragement I’ve found in writ- 
ER’S DIGEST. 

BARBARA J. GRIFFITH 
47 Red Maple Drive 
Leavittown, N. Y. 


Summerfield G. Roberts 
Award for 1956 
Dear Editor: 


The Sons of the Republic of Texas have an- 
nounced that the organization will sponsor the 
Summerfield G. Roberts Award in literature 
again this year. 

The award is presented each year at the an- 
nual dinner of the Texas Institute of Letters in 
Dallas to the author of the manuscript which 
best portrays the spirit of the men and women 
who founded the Republic of Texas and which 
is written or published between January 1 and 
December 31 of the year for which the award 
is given. 

There is no word limit on the material sub- 
mitted for the award, which is for $1,000. The 
manuscripts may be either fiction or non-fiction, 
poems, essays, short-stories, novels, biography. 
The authors do not have to be Texas residents, 
nor the publishers in Texas. 

For further information write: The Sons of 
the Republic of Texas,, 2412 Colcord Avenue, 
Waco, Texas. 











THANKS N.ILA. 
FOR WRITING 
ACHIEVEMENT 


“One day while wins S er a 
magazine I saw an ad an 
decided to enroll. I have sold a 
question and answer to a ‘Quiz-Em’ 
column. I also had a feature pub- 
lished with a byline in a newspaper. 
Thanks to N.I.A. for my writing 
success.’"” — Mrs. Norma Sullivan, 


Marlette, Mich. 


‘“‘How do | get My Start 


as a Writer?”’ 
. HERE'S THE ANSWER. 


First, don’t stop believing you can write; there 
is no reason to think you can’t write until you 
have tried. Don’t be discouraged if your first 
attempts are rejected. That happens to the best 
authors even to those who have “arrived.” Re- 
member, too, there is no age limit in the writing 
profession. Conspicuous success has come to both 
young and old writers. 

Where to begin then? There is no surer way 
than to get busy and write. 

Gain experience, the ‘‘know-how.’’ Understand how to 
use words. Then you can construct the word-buildings that 
are now vague, misty shapes in your mind. 

O. Henry, Mark Twain, Kipling, Ring Lardner, just to 
mention a few, all first learned to use words at a newspaper 
copy desk. And the Newspaper Institute Copy Desk Method: 





is today helpin La and women of all ages to develop 
their writin . helping them gain their first little 
checks of $25, $50 jae $100. 


Learn To Write By Writing 


The Newspaper Institute of America is a training school for 
writers. Here your talents grow under the supervision of 
seasoned writers and critics. Tetents | is placed on oaning 
you by experience. We don’t po you to read this author an 
that author or to study his style. We don’t give you rules 
and theories to absorb. The N.I.A. aims to teach you to 
express yourself in your own natural style. You work in your 
own home, on your own time. 

Each week you receive actual newspaper-type assignments 
as though you worked on a large metropolitan daily. Your 
stories are then returned to us and we put them under a 
microscope, so to speak. Faults are pointed out, fuagestions 
are made. Soon you discover you are getting the ‘‘feel’’ of it 
that professional touch. You acquire a natural, easy approach. 
You can see where you’re going. 

When a magazine rejects a story, one seldom knows the real 
reason for the rejection. They have no time to waste giving 
constructive criticism. The N.I.A. tells you where you are 
wrong, and why, and shows you what to do about it. 

A Chance to Test Yourself—FREE ® 

Our unique FREE he pm | Aptitude Test tells whether you 
possess the fundamental ities necessary to successful writ- 
ing—acute observation, ramatic jaunt. imagination, etc. 
You'll enjoy taking this test. It’s FREE Just mail the coupon 
below and see what our editors think about you. Ne Ry. 
Institute of America. One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. 
(Founded 1925.) (Licensed by State of N. Y.) (Approved 
Member National Home Study Council.) 





Peal ela alata 
‘ Newspaper Institute of America ' 
' One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. # 
i Send me, without cost or obligation, : 
' your Writing Aptitude Test and further 5 
' information about writing for profit, as ’ 
: promised in Wrrrer’s Dicest. ’ 
! Mrs. : 
! Miss ’ 
; Mr. ‘ 
1 Address : 
i] 

: City F Zone . State ; 
1 (All corresp d ec fidential. No sal will call. ) ; 
‘ 7-S-566 4 


ben ox ox ssaseced 


Copyright 1 1955, “Newspaper “Institute Of America 
















































NEW WRITERS 
wanted for 


A NEW MAGAZINE 


A slick, quality publication for 
a Southern family audience. All 
material must have a Southern 


slant. 
Rates starting at 3 cents a word. 


Fiction, Anecdotes, Family 
Life, Human Interest, Travel, 
Sports, Outdoors, Fillers, Photos, 


Cartoons. 


SOUTHERN ACCENT 


327 Avenue Alcazar 


Coral Gables, Fla. 











New England Poets 


Dear Editor: 


For some months I’ve been conducting a verse 
column in Info, a local magazine published in 
New Haven, Conn. Up to this time, we have 
restricted contributions to New Haven area resi- 
dents. We have now decided, however, to open 
the column to poets and verse writers through- 
out New England. We publish monthly and pay 
$3 per poem. There are no restrictions as to style 
or subject matter. 

In general, we prefer short poems, but long 
ones will be considered. All verses must be orig- 
inal and unpublished and submitted in the au- 
thor’s own name. Submissions not accompanied 
by stamped, self-addressed return envelopes will 
be destroyed without being read. In no cases 
can any of them be sent back. Since space is 
limited, poets are urged to send only their better 
work. We don’t want bundles of limp mss. which 
have already been submitted to forty-five other 
magazines. Sample copies of current or recent 
issues of the magazine are available for ten cents. 

Address all submissions to: Joseph Payne Bren- 
nan, “Versecraft’” Editor, Info, 53 Orange St., 
New Haven 10, Conn. 

JoserH PAYNE BRENNAN 
“Versecraft” Editor, Info 
55 Trumbull St. 

New Haven 10, Conn. 


Mr. Dulles, Look To The Children! 


Dear Editor: 

Nothing is being done here in Mexico in the 
publishing field for little children. Even their 
one or two old favorites are out of print. The 
Pan-American Round Table has been trying to 
do something about it by sponsoring an annual 
contest, but I think it is the publishers who 
need to be encouraged to do something about 
the situation, not the writers and artists. I am 
having a most interesting experience, visiting 
the villages with the children’s bookmobile of 
the Benjamin Franklin Library. I never saw 
children so hungry for picture books as these 
poor children in the villages. Of course, the 
State Department stipulates that all books must 
be by American authors. A few of the Little 
Golden Books have been published in Spanish, 
but mostly the Library uses American published 
books with a mimeographed text in Spanish 
pasted over the English. (The publishers give 
them permission to do this.) 

I hear that our State Department is no 
longer showing much interest in books for little 
children. (I think they would feel differently 
about them if they could see how those little 
books are carried home by the children and 
read and reread to the whole family—the illit- 
erate parents often enjoying them as much as 
the children.) In contrast the Russians are 
subsidizing picture books for little children here. 






























































Modernize your writing instantly 


with this new vastly vseful working tool! 
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@ updating your writing 
* 


writing more effectively 


el fomgte) 7 Nd Me) es 


AMERICAN SYNONYMS 


Almost automatically you find yourself 
@ achieving new verbal effects 
discarding weary worn-out words 


using new virile living Americanisms 





by Homer Hogan, Dept. of English, Polytechnic Institute, Brooklyn 


ERE, IN ONE HANDY DESK VOLUME, is the new easier way to word 

mastery! Here is the modern method of freshening up your writing, the 
sure way to more effective expression. Here are thousands of lively words and 
dynamic phrases that inject life, interest, sparkle! 


ACHIEVE WORD MASTERY—FAST! 


With this relatively untapped gold mine, you 
wont’ be tempted to use stilted phrases, ancient 
clichés and venerable words, that have become 
stabilized by long usage. You discard time-worn 
terms and replace with virile new words, vivid 
phrases, racy idioms and stimulating metaphors 
from the DICTIONARY OF AMERICAN 
SYNONYMS. 


WRITE MORE EFFECTIVELY 


You write living American for living Americans. 
You update your writing with modern expres- 
sions in the new dynamic tempo of today’s jetomic 
age! 

This great source book helps you achieve color, 
modernity, freshness and the inspiration for a 
clinching phrase. There is not an archaic word 
among more than 3000 entries! 


LOCATES THE RIGHT WORD EVERY TIME! 


Everything is arranged ip easy-to-find alphabeti- 
cal order. Words and phrases are concisely de- 


fined. In addition, concrete example of effective 
use are given by such contemporary authorities as 
The New York Times, Editor & Publisher, Busi- 
ness Week and Time Magazine. 

If you earn your living working with words, if 
you appreciate the magic of words—written or 
spoken—the DICTIONARY OF AMERICAN 
SYNONYMS is for you. 

Order today on 30-day money back guarantee! 
ONLY $6.00. 


MAIL COUPON NOW 


to your bookseller or to 


PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY, Publishers 
15 East 40th Street, Desk 629, New York 16, N. Y. 


Please send DICTIONARY OF AMERICAN SYNO- 
NYMS for which I enclose $6.00 to expedite prepaid 
shipment. (If C.O.D. desired please check here [] and 
pay postman on delivery plus C.O.D. charges. Same 
30-day money back guarantee.) 
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EDITOR 
Richard K. Abbott 


MANAGING EDITOR 
Marianne Besser 


ASSOCIATE EDITOR 
Florence Hoffmaster 


ADVERTISING MANAGER 
Jay McHendrix 


CIRCULATION MANAGER 
Joseph A. Alvarez 


BUSINESS MANAGER 
Aron M. Mathieu 


Cover Design: 
Donald Ashcraft 


Edited and published at 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati 10, Ohio, Thirty-five cents a copy; $3.50 the year; $5.25 for two 
years; $3.50 the year in Canada and Latin America; $4.50 foreign. Subscribers sending change of address should allow 
thirty days for change to take effect and send in the old address. Established 1919. 


AUTHORS 


OF BOOKS 


We are established General Book publishers for over thirty years, who offer you 
friendly editors and MS readers; able artists; punctual printers; general publicity 
work and newspaper reviews; cataloguing and distribution; circulars to the 
Author's personal mailing list. 
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22 
25 
26 
28 
30 


35 
38 
51 
58 
64 


If you have a typewritten MS on any subject-(30,000 words and up) you are 
cordially invited to submit it, with the complete certainty on your part that it will 
be read without delay, and of course, free. New and unknown authors welcome. 


We offer straight royalty when possible. Many titles are publishsd on some form 
of cooperative basis, with higher royalty. If accepted, your book will be published 
promptly and adequately, otherwise your MS will be returned promptly. 
Write first if you prefer. 


DORRANCE & COMPANY 


DEPT. W.D. 131 NORTH 20th STREET 




























Features 


WISH I’D THOUGHT OF THAT, Frank Cameron 
NOT SO FAST, Larry M. Harris 

WRITER’S QUIZ, Catherine Christopher 

THE WHITE STONE, George Freitag 

ETHICS & THE ARTICLE WRITER, Ronald J. Cooke 
FUNNY FOR MONEY, Clifford Fitton 


Markets Departments 

GAG MARKETS 1 Forum 

NEW YORK MARKETS p ices The Desk 
roadway 

pemmaeesain MARKETS 50 Cartoonist Cues 

TV MARKETS 54 Radio & TV 

WRITER’S MARKET 60 An Idea a Day 





(Publishers since 1920) 


PHILADELPHIA 3, PENNSYLVANIA 

















When I tried to get some of them yesterday, 
the bookstore man said that those Russian 
books sold as fast as they got them in, for they 
sell for only one peso—eight cents, Other pic- 
ture books of the cheapest sort with paper 
covers are very expensive. Many are coming in 
from Argentina, which are not too bad. I spent 
the day yesterday going from one _ bookstore 
district to another, all over Mexico City, with 
the children’s librarian here, looking for picture 
books in Spanish to fill up her empty shelves. 

Marie HA.t Ets 

c/o Lic. Jose Maza Sanchez 

Pilares 207 

Colonia Del Valle 

Mexico, D.F., 12, Mexico. 
e Mrs. Ets has written many wonderful picture 
books for young children. She is now preparing 
an article on this subject for WD.—Ed. 


Keep The Inspiration Coming 
Dear Editor: 

For gosh sakes, never stop giving us writers— 
“inspirational” articles. How to do is needed, of 
course, but it’s always great to read about some 
writer that’s done it! 

Inspirational articles in your magazine have 
given me many a needed boost through my 
twelve years of writing everything and selling 
nothing! Then—in °54, I hit fifth place in a 
True Story Contest . . . I wrote you informing 
you of the event, mentioning “this ga] has tasted 
blood” and you printed my letter, congratulat- 
ing me delightfully... . A Bucket of Blood to 
You—you said. 

Since then—I sell very frequently to the con- 
fessions and male mag markets—my ole bucket 
ain’t full yet, but she’ getting heavy and if I 
ever sell my novel—Tana, that I’m writing for 
the fourth time—maybe I’ll be able to write 
saying—my bucket—she runneth over! 

Anyway—through my miserable “black twelve 
years” I often reached for Writer’s Dicest— 
for the inspirational hope that was always there. 
And through and during four re-writes on my 
novel, articles by writers who have sweated too, 
and made it, was mine merely by turning a 
page. I need “inspiring” and I’m certain, other 
writers do, too. 

So—keep the “inspiration” coming— 

I’m carrying my bucket down my lonely road 
and I don’t know what will happen next! 

EDYTHE SIMMER 

Box 5 

Bullhead City, Arizona 
e If any reader has a truly inspirational story 
to tell and can tell it inspirationally, we'd like 
to hear from him or her—Ed. 











e@ A TOP FREE LANCE TELLS— 
How to 


write and sell 
non =~ fiction 


Hat Bor_tanp—publisher of more than 
350 articles in leading American maga- 
zines—gives an expert’s advice on non- 
fiction writing as a satisfying career. This 
new book shows you how to develop 
ideas, how to decide on a story form, how 
to conduct research, hold interviews, 
build your own writing style, deal with 
agents, market finished material etc. 


“I recommend the book highly to 
writers of non-fiction — indeed to 
writers in any field.’”—Robert L. 
Duffus, The New York Times, Edi- 
torial Board. 


%. . . best of its kind I’ve ever seen.” 
—Burt MacBride, The Reader’s Digest 


“Should be read by every journalism 
student or newspaperman who toys 
with the idea of writing for maga- 
zines.’ — Volta Torrey, Popular 
Science Monthly. 


At bookstores $3.50 
THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY, New York 10 











“The future belongs to those who prepare for it now”’ 


MAREN ELWOOD 


Author’s representative, literary collaborator, Author 
of CHARACTERS MAKE YOUR STORY (Houghton 
Mifflin), Book-of-the-Month Club recommendetion; 
WRITE THE SHORT SHORT (The Writer, Inc.); 
and 111 DONT’S FOR WRITERS. 


Fiction 


Juvenile 
PROFESSIONAL Humor and Gag 


FOR Radio and TV 
TRAINING Mystery and Detective 
Article and Feature 
WRITERS Advertising and Publicity 
Screen 


established 1923 
Study by mail, Studio lectures, Individual manuscript 


criticism . . . Personal, directed writing. For infor- 
mation write: 


MAREN ELWOOD, Agent 
4949 Hollywood Bivd. Hollywood 27, Cailf. 








Technique Sells the Short Short by Be Robert Oberfirst 


This new volume of 39 short-shorts is TWO BOOKS IN ONE, in 


editor’s 17 chapters on how to write and 
$3.95 


sell a to Collier’s, This Week, Argosy, New Yorker, Esquire, A ntic Monthly, etc. 320 pages....... 


BERFIRST PUBLICATIONS, Publishers, P. ©. Sex 539, Ocean City, New Jersey 




















































CANADIAN 
arkets..-- HOME JOURNAL 

"The Fallen Angel Rides Again" 
by Evan Hunter 


We sell to all good m 





merit Galaxy 
_..We'd like to sell them YOUR mo eee 


by Lester del Rey 
TELEV/S/ LE 
Family Cache WOMAN'S DAY A S/OW SA 
"Taking An American "Keep Ringing" 


"The Better Bargain" 
"Gunman's Shadow" by Richard Deming 

Into Your Home" by Mildred North Slater 

by Edith Larson 


by James P. Duff | To ALFRED HITCHCOCK PRESENTS 
HOLIDAY |... oun Lire inset tact 


" 
"Hormone Treatment"|A Serial by P. G. Wodehouse "The Abrus Necklace 










































by Elizabeth Seibert 






























"The Sun" by Dr. E. B. Mozes (Book rights to ; 
by Arther C. Clarke : SIMON AND SCHUSTER oo ms, ae 
BASEBALL MAGAZINE NDICATE SALE 
A LIPPINCOTT BOOK i "The Old S — 
e ssid "Shot In The Dark" 
"The Isotope Man" A Noveljvpiing To Her Need" Gabby Street by Craig Rice 
by Charles Eric Maine by Alice Brennan by Sally Hull [To KING FEATURES SYNDICATE 

























A RADIO SALE A MOTION ST. ANTHONY MESSENGER 
"Lul " PICTURE SALE "The Faults Of The Saints" 
by savas h, decker "Snow Fury" by Julia Mahon 





To X MINUS ONE (NBC) 


A HARPER BOOK 


"A Mother's Book Of 
Pre-School Craft" 



















by Richard E. Holden 
To UNITED ARTISTS AGOLD MEDAL BOOK 
(Book ae by "The Vipers" by Jonathan Craig 


EAD 
(Reprint rights to POCKET BOOKS) A FOREIGN RIGHTS SALE 






























MICHAEL SHAYNES "Gold Coast Nocturne" 
by iene conent MUSTERY MAGAZINE by Helen Nielsen 
BRITISH RIGHTS TO VICTOR GOLLANCZ LTD. 





/ | Merce "A Pitch For Murder” GERMAN RIGHTS TO WILHELM GOLDMANN 


















' " by Louis Trimble FRENCH RIGHTS TO DITIS S. A. 
“> Ges Snes AUSTRALIAN RIGHTS TO INVINCIBLE PRESS LTD. 
A DODD. MEAD BOOK DANISH RIGHTS TO COOP EUROPE 
DANISH SERIAL RIGHTS TO BOOKMAN 









PLAYBOY "The Star-Crossed — |GERMAN SERIAL RIGHTS TO DEUTSCHES SYNDICATE 
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SMLA sells over 6,000 scripts yearly. Some typical sales in various fields are shown 
above. 


SERVICE i your material is salable, we’ll sell it to the best possible markets at best possible rates, and 
cover sale of additional rights throughout the world.If your material is unsalable as it stands but can be 
repaired, we'll give you detail-by-detail advice on how to repair it, so that you may, without additional 
charge, return it to us for sale. And if your material is completely unsalable, we'll tell you why, and give 
you specific advice on how to avoid those errors in future material. We report within two weeks. 


TERMS PROFESSIONALS: If you are selling fiction or articles regularly to national magazines, or 
have sold a book to a major publisher within the past year, we'll be happy to discuss handling your out- 
put on a straight commission basis of 10% on all American sales, 15% on Canadian sales, and 20% on 
British and other foreign sales. 


SCOTT MEREDITH LITERARY AGENCY, INC. 


58O FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 








Comment on Scott Meredith’s best-selling book, WRITING TO SELL: “. . . exceedingly practi- 
cal . . . full of professional information which should be of value to every writer, novice or experi- 
enced seller . . .” —Pasadena (Calif.) Star-News. 


Order your copy from your local bookseller, or directly from the publshers, Harper and Brothers, 
49 East 33rd St., New York 16. $2.75. 
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wish I’d thought 
of that 





Newspaper items, chance comments, the world 
around you every day, are full of article 


tdeas—but we all miss some of 


by Frank Cameron them, ever. top pros. 


WO YEARS AGO, I opened my copy of CoLLieR’s and stared incredulcusly at a full- 

length article on the disappearance of the lowly Pacific sardine, the once-abundant 
fish that provided the locale for Steinbeck’s cANNERY ROW. The byline was that of 
Robert de Roos, like myself, a San Francisco Bay Area writer. 

“Why,” I muttered testily to no one, “hadn’t I thought of that?” 

Not long after the article appeared, I met de Roos for the first time. He had 
recently forsaken free-lancing for the delights of a coLLIER’s editorship and as soon as 
the conversation mellowed, which is to say after the second martini, I mentioned my 
self-reproach at having overlooked the dramatic values in a vanishing sardine. 

“Ha!” de Roos exclaimed with simple eloquence. “I got so mad the day I picked 
up THE Post and saw your article on Golden Gate Park, I threw it across the room. 
Teil me, why didn’t I think of that one?” 


Salable ideas, practical to develop, are the basic raw material of the article writer's 
art and the problem of how to find them is a besetting one for many of us. After 
four years as a full-time free-lancer I have discovered a few obvious answer: 1 wish 


I knew more. 



















Once, in an attempt to learn how other 
writers met this problem, I queried Frank 
J. Taylor, one of AmMERIcA’s most prolific 
and successful free-lancers. Without his 
help I would probably never have gotten 
out of publicity and into the professional 
writing I had always wanted to do. But 
even: this veteran of a hundred-plus post 
articles had no readily adaptable formula. 

“Mostly,” he said after a thoughtful 
pause, “I count on my contacts.” 


Contacts, it turns out, are chiefly the 
people you get to know in a wide variety 
of fields and you get to know them in the 
course of writing articles about them and 
their affairs. Thereafter, if you have spelled 
their names correctly and spoken not too 
unkindly of them in print, they become 
allies, willing to call to your attention an 
article idea you might otherwise know 
nothing about. Nine out of ten of these 
voluntary suggestions may prove worthless. 
But, ah, that golden tenth! 


Obviously, for a beginning writer to have 


contacts is like a college graduate applying | 


for his first advertising job. No assignments, 
no contacts; no experience, rio job. How, 
then, as long as the number and variety 
of your contacts remains limited, do you 
get article tips? 

My own answers, as I say, are obvious 
yet sometimes effective. I found my first 
ready source of ideas in the daily papers. 
Many free-lancers scorn this method be- 
cause they feel that too many other writers 
will grab hold of the same idea. There is 
sound reasoning behind this point of view, 
but not for those of us who have to make 
a cold beginning. 


Colder Than Cold 

My beginning wasn’t just cold; it was 
downright sub-arctic. I had taken a few 
journalism courses at the University of 
Michigan but my birth had been so ill- 
timed that I graduated into the Depression 
and no job. That was how an undirected 
yearning: to write was deflected into ten 
years in the steamship business both at sea 
and ashore. From Able Seaman I gradu- 
ated into the purser’s department and 
worked up through Chief Purser to junior 
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executive status ashore. Of course, by that 
time I wasn’t very junior any longer and, 
now that I think of it, I wasn’t very execu- 
tive either. 

However writing, like sin, is hard to 
suppress. During World War II, in the 
course of duty with the Foreign Service of 
War Shipping Administration, I wrote re- 
ports that caught the eye of steamship offi- 
cials who, after my return from overseas, 
put me in a publicity job. Here, writing 
publicity copy, I found old literary lusts re- 
awakening. I sent out an article on the 
war histories of two merchant ships to the 
magazine Sea Power and back came a 
check. Two other maritime publications 
took articles. Even though one was with- 
out payment, the effect was winey. I wrote 
a letter to Frank Taylor, whom I didn’t 
know, and suggested a San Francisco chef 
and restaurateur as an article possibility. 
After we became acquainted, Frank offered 
collaboration on the project. By now I was 
slightly giddy with such signs of progress, 
but here events took a strange turn. 

The outline we sent out on our super- 
chef idea found no takers and, by way of 
compensation, Frank suggested my name, 
among others, as a candidate to write the 
biography of a_ research organization’s 
founder. When I was picked for the job, 
I experienced a cold moment of fright. I 
knew nothing about science and little about 
writing, yet I had to do justice to the life 
and work of the late Dr. Frederick Gardner 
Cottrell, a foremost American physical 
chemist. 

The three years it took me to write that 
biography were among the most anxious, 
yet satisfying of my life but eventually it 
was done and published by pouBLEpay in 
1952 under the title, corTRELL: SAMARITAN 
OF SCIENCE. The book won a Common- 
wealth Club (of California) Award and so, 
to me, Dr. Cottrell was also a samaritan of 
literature. 


I Get Married To Writing 


Now I was in a quandary. I couldn’t 
throw that writing experience away and go 
back into publicity. Yet, I couldn’t afford, 
in justice to my family, to spend so much 
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time on another book unless, like the Cott- 
rell biography, it were subsidized. I decided 
to try full-time article writing and when 
I think now of some of the feeble ideas 
I first proposed, of my abysmal ignorance 
of this exacting craft, I realize what a blind 
gamble I made. 


I started this new career by finding a 
good agent and asking him what to do 
next. I admit I had a head start here, be- 
cause of my book and contacts with Taylor 
so that, unlike most beginners, I was able 
to get the services of a top no-fee agent. 
I guess I had some unusually lucky breaks 
this way. But still, query after query went 
the rounds through my agent’s office laying 
egg after egg—so many, in fact, that I 
felt as though I were in the poultry busi- 
ness. As the backlog of editorial indiffer- 
ence piled up, I began dreading interviews 
with prospective subjects. I would an- 
nounce myself as a free-lance writer and 
then wait for the crushing question, “Whom 
do you write for? 

Whenever the subject came up, I mum- 
bled something about my book but this was 
of small help. No one seemed to have 
heard of it. It looked as though I had 
indeed had more luck than talent. Some- 
times, you know, it can be worse to have 
tasted some success only to have it followed 
by a period of drought. 

At last, after some four months of no 
response, my first go-ahead came from a 
pocket-size business magazine, now de- 
funct. The subject was bank checks about 
which I was prepared to tell a reader all, 
and even more, than he wanted to know. 
At least, it turned out to be more than the 
editor wanted to know and the manuscript 
was declined, with thanks. 


A Free Lancer At Last 


Meanwhile I had begun to take note of 
news stories in which San Francisco’s 
unique Emergency Hospital Service played 
a dramatic part. I sent out a query and 
back came a “will read” from THE POST. 
Day and night I rode the city ambulances 
gathering enough material to put me 
through first-year medical school. On pa- 
per, those experiences became “They Race 











































Death Every Night,” the article which 
marked my post debut on a well-remem- 
bered date, January 3, 1953. To me it 
seemed a day of endless promise when the 
words that had grown worn and tired from 
so much re-working in manuscript type, 
suddenly became so many drops of stimu- 
lating tonic in print. Now, I told myself, 
I was really a free-lancer. 


The warming success of that article idea, 
which had been gleaned originally from the 
news columns, kept me searching the pa- 
pers avidly for article subjects, eventually 
with happy results. Let’s take a few recent 
examples. One of these concerns the head- 
line story; others the buried item. It’s odd 
down what paths both can lead. 

In November, 1954, a Los Angeles Pro- 
bation Officer in testifying before a U. S. 
Senate Committee on Social Welfare told 
how California attracted se many unat- 
tached youngsters that the State had to re- 
turn the troublesome ones to their distant 
homes in wholesale lots. 


STATE SENDS TRAINLOADS OF RUNAWAYS 


was the head that caught my eye. 

The AP dispatch went on to tell of the 
tens of thousands of unattached boys and 
girls (only a few of them runaways, I was 
to discover) who turn up in California 
every year. Of these, about 2,000 are law- 
breakers and must be returned to their 
homes after correctional treatment, chiefly 
under that remarkable agency, the Cali- 
fornia Youth Authority. 

This clipping lay in my catch-all hop- 
per for a month—an appalling lapse of 
time for anyone hoping to earn a living 
by article writing. Finally, I interviewed 
Youth Authority officials for more informa- 
tion, and an angle dawned on me: I would 
ride one of the special trains back East. 

I’m ashamed to admit such an obvious 
treatment took so long to suggest itself. In 
any case, the query I drew up went first 
to THE Post. The prompt reply was en- 
couraging. “Go ahead,” the editors said 
in effect, “we'll guarantee moderate ex- 
penses.” Once they are assured that you 
can write, i. e. that you can present your 
information in an entertaining style and 
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. . - An 18-year-old heroine addict who 
might have been your sister... 
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organization, Post editors will do this when 
a story would obviously involve the writer 
in expenses that might be “moderate” to 
THE post, but are “considerable” to the 
writer. 

That ride to Kansas City (which ap- 
peared October 2, 1954, as “I Rode Heart- 
break Train”), was the most fascinating 
train trip I ever made. My companions 
were some 250 delinquent boys and two 
girls. One of the latter was an 18-year-old 
heroin addict who might have been your 
sister. No one had ever explained narcotics 
to her and she smoked her first “reefer” 
under the impression it was a cigarette. 

During that ride I must have inter- 
viewed, either briefly or intensively, some 
twenty-five youths. On the two-day re- 
turn trip, I used the time to write up some 
of my impressions hurriedly. Back home 
I began work on the piece in earnest, 
selecting from among the characters only 
those who would give the most interesting 
and representative cross-section of the 
train’s strange passengers. Around their 
stories I wove the details of the trp. 

The “Heartbreak Train” story—which 
you remember, started with a newspaper 
headline—taught me many things. One of 
these was that editors, as well as writers, 
sometimes say, “Wish I’d thought of that!” 

Shortly after the article was published, 
LIFE sent a morale-boosting note saying 
they were sorry they hadn’t had first chance 
at the idea. 

When I began free-lancing, I had never 
thought of that magazine as a market, and 
it is, of course, a very limited one—now 
even with my “in” I count myself lucky 
if I sell them one article every year or two. 
But my agent persuaded me it was a good 
idea to try them anyhow. So we kept send- 
ing my queries their way. In several in- 
stances they replied, sometimes to the effect 
that, if I could find the right subject, I 
might be a candidate for a LIFE text piece. 

I finally found a subject so unusual that, 
even after it was written and paid for, LIFE 
found it too touchy to use in a magazine 
with family readership. Nevertheless, this 
experience served to introduce me to Luce 
publications who have since commissioned 
several other pieces. 
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The appearance of “Heartbreak Train” 
apparently impressed LIFE’s editors with the 
fact that I could handle correctional-be- 
havior subjects satisfactorily and they gave 
me an opportunity to work directly with 
an editor in developing one of his own 
ideas. 

This was a lucky break for me, but don’t 
forget that this all leads back to the fact 
that I developed an original idea out of a 
newspaper headline. I don’t think I lead 
an especially charmed life, and I feel cer- 
tain that other beginning writers can 
fashion the circumstances for lucky breaks 
in the same way. 


Convention Comment Into Post Piece 


My favorite example of how a writer 
can develop an idea from scratch and 
without major expense, guaranteed or other- 
wise, concerns a POST piece on teen-age 
haircuts. The first puny seed lay in a news- 
paper report of a California barbers’ con- 
vention, two years ago. One delegate was 
quoted as saying that men were now fus- 
sier than women about their haircuts. One 
month later, I spotted a news filler with 
a Washington (D.C.) dateline. In three 
sentences it claimed, with figures, that men 
were now spending more money in barber 
shops than women in beauty shops. About 
a week later, while getting an overdue hair- 
cut, I queried my barber. 

“Tt’s the kids,” he said, “they’re driving 
us crazy.” 

This comment finally moved me to in- 
terview more barbers and draw up a one- 
page query (see page 20). 

The idea, I thought, might have brief, 
topical value as a filler for a magazine like 
THIS WEEK, to whom I had already sold 
a short item. I mentioned this to my agent 
but he promptly ignored my suggestion and 
we sent it to THE POST. THE POST gave 
the idea a green light, and to my dismay 
I now had to collect enough material to 
write 3,000 words on a national subject 
where I had to gather all the first-hand re- 
ports. This time I had no expenses guaran- 
teed and so, of course, I wanted to spend 
a minimum. Some beginning writers think 
any national story of this type necessitates 









































extensive travel. Let me illustrate how a 
few three-cent stamps can do the trick just 
as well. 

I started my tonsorial fact-finding by 
writing to friends in Tacoma, Denver, New 
York, Miami, and other points, asking 
them to check with their barbers. The 
replies were uniformly heartening. Teen- 
agers (and some adults) were demanding 
all kinds of special cuts: ducktails, butches, 
flattops, boogies, and similarly picturesque 
styles. It was quite a revelation to a square 
like me. Up to this point I had thought 
getting a haircut meant you slumped into 
a barber chair, spread open a magazine 
(preferably one, in which an article of your 
own appeared) and muttered, “Clippers 
just in back.” 

But research can be an enlightening, 
broadening thing. A Los Angeles barber 
wrote me that he specialized in the Balboa, 
the Pauchanka, the Dovetail, the Wrap- 
around, the Unique, the Zip, the Kaiser 
Wilhelm, and the Gurko. 

I sought out and wrote to other barbers, 
finding their addresses in the yellow pages 
of the telephone directories. I coaxed a 
San Francisco advice columnist to poll 
her readers for reactions to those haircuts. 
One day in the library, while meaning to 
check THE NEW YORK TIMES INDEX, I 
picked up the LONDON TIMES INDEX by 
mistake. That revealed several news stories 
and editorials on odd-ball British haircuts, 
adding more grist for the mill. Even so, I 
still felt I needed a good ending and the 
lack lay guiltily on my sub-conscious until 
the sudden thought struck: I would go to 
Fort Ord, California, where all one after- 
noon I sat in a PX barbershop while a 
group of recruits flushed under the denud- 
ing experience of their first GI haircut. 

Oddly, “The Kids Have Gone Nuts On 
Haircuts” (April 23, 1955), which started 
life as such an impoverished thought turned 
out to be an easy one to translate to paper. 
It went through THE posT’s fine grinding 
mills without the necessity of a rewrite and 
drew a satisfying number of reader’s letters. 

I am sure that hundreds of ideas like this 
are around all of us every day. We miss 
most of them, sometimes, because we are 
not alert enough or not daring enough or 
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because we haven’t yet developed the edi- 
torial sense every writer needs—we fail to 
see the dramatic or entertaining potentials. 
But time and experience help to develop 
our “idea sense.” Soon we hear that certain 
click more often when an idea loaded 
chance comment or newspaper item comes 
across our path. 

Articles are sometimes born by default. 
After that first post (and my first free- 
lance) article, a long, depressing period set 
in, during which none of my further ideas 
found favor. I began to think the one suc- 
cess had been a fluke when encouragement 
came unexpectedly. It began one day when 
a San Francisco columnist printed the terse 


intelligence “. . . one out of every four fire 
alarms in San Francisco is false . . .” Just 
that. 


I checked first with the offices of the 
Fire Prevention and Detection Squad where 
a lieutenant showed by the record that the 
statistic printed was grossly in error. As I 
was leaving, he casually suggested I talk to 
his superior, Fire Marshal Frank Kelly, not 
about false alarms, but about arson. This 








was a subject about which Kelly (later pro- 
moted to San Francisco’s Fire Chief) was 
a long-time expert. 

Kelly did indeed prove to be a gold 
mine of interesting anecdotes which I out- 
lined with a man’s magazine in mind. True 
to form, my agent disregarded my carefully 
wrought slant and forwarded the query to 
to THE Post. There Associate Editor Bob 
Johnson, Jr., who guides most of my POsT 
efforts over their numerous hurdles, gave 
approval for what turned out to be my 
second score at Independence Square, “He 
Hunts Firebugs” (Dec. 19, 1953). This was 
an adventuresome account of how Kelly 
solved some of San Francisco’s most sinister 
arson Cases. 

And my investigation of that single mis- 
statement on false alarms is what led to 
the . off-beat article, mentioned earlier, 
which was my introduction to LIFE. Dur- 
ing my talks with Fire Marshal Kelly and 
his staff, I heard tales of a reformed, al- 
most legendary firebug who once operated 
in Oakland, Calif. As a lad, this expert 
had set millions of dollars worth of fires 


This is the article query Cameron sent on “The Kids Have Gone Nuts on Hair Cuts” 








In August, 1954, the California Association of Master Barbers and Beauticians, in 
convention assembled, announced that men now give them more trouble with haircuts 
than women. One month later, the U. S. Bureau of the Census announced that, in 1953, 
for the first time, men spent more money ($500,000,000) in barbershops than women 
in beauty parlors ($497,000,000). Here is a proposed 1500-2000-word look, at what’s 
going on these days in American barbershops. It’s as much of a surprise as the popularity 
of the pink shirt. And it isn’t all kid stuff. 

Post-war years, the barbers tell me, are always eras of change and this one is no 
exception. More thoughtful old-timers consider the present fashions in haircuts a 
rebellion against regimentation and the uniform GI look. Be that as it may, men up to 
70 are shedding much of their former conservatism. They ask for a finger wave without 
blushing and: are not considered effeminate. They also get their hair cut or trimmed 
every 10 to 15 days where once they let it go for a month. They use new wave-set 
liquids, waxes and pomades especially put up and ou’ for the current male haircuts. 

The teen-age group is going in for the widest variety of styles and shows signs of 
carrying the trend into the twenties and beyond. Time was, it took a hero in a barber 
chair to ask for anything more exotic than a trim or shingle cut. Now there are these 
styles openly ordered and freely delivered: the Crew, the Butch, the Burr, the Flattop, 
and the Boogie. The latter breaks down into the Flattop-Boogie and the Forward-Combing 
Boogie. These are not to be confused with the Hollywood, the Windsor, and the Col- 
legiate. Nor are they to be compared with cuts favored by the flamboyant fringe (but 
discouraged in the better neighborhood shops) ; the D.A., the Pachuco, and the Mohawk. 

The proposed article would describe some of these cuts, cover as well some of the 
other changes that are tipping the old balance of barber vs. beauty shop. There could 
also be a brief look back at some earlier hair-dos for men, most of which when compared 
to today’s fancy cuts, are pale, male plumage. 
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while scrupulously avoiding danger to the 
lives of others; he understood as much 
about fire fighting as a fire chief, yet was 
known and liked by many Bay Area fire- 
men in spite of his pyrotechnics. 

This engaging character, whom we'll 
call Willy the Firebug, sounded so interest- 
ing I drew up an outline simply on the 
basis of what I heard since Willy was ab- 
sent on his periodic wanderings. Entitled 
“Profile In Scarlet,’ the query went to 
every likely editor without success until it 
wound up on the desk of the most un- 
likely, which is to say, LIFE. They com- 
missioned an article. In addition to my 
fee, they agreed to pay Willy as well. 

i finally found Willy and his rich past 
(he had- paid for his folly in San Quentin) 
yielded 10,000 of the best words I ever 
wrote. Lire, as I mentioned before, ac- 
cepted the story and made payment but 
thereafter misgivings set in. Sympathetic 
and Charlie Chaplinesque though Willie 
was, once you understood him, the light 
treatment of so dangerous a thing as arson 
could easily backfire. Although the piece 
was scheduled at least once for publication, 
LIFE’s editors reconsidered and finally re- 
leased the article for publication elsewhere. 

Firebugs . . . haircuts . . . Heartbreak 
Train . . . odd subjects, all, when first en- 
countered, yet they flowered into articles. 
Other marketable ideas have sprouted from 
sources equally available to every free-lan- 
cer. One of these is educational television 
programs. Other ideas can come from 
your family or your friends. Once a stran- 
ger phoned me about, his method of find- 
ing fish through an IBM machine and it 





was the basis of my first article for sPORTS 
ILLUSTRATED (Nov. 29, 1954.) 

Or take my wife’s suggestions. For a 
solid year, she insisted Golden Gate Park 
in San Francisco would make a good arti- 
cle. With increasing irritability, I replied, 
“What does a park do?” 

To show her, finally, how ridiculously 
wrong a wife can be, .I drafted a query. 
Oddly, that became, “Don’t Keep Off The 
Grass,” the post article de Ross had sent 
spinning across the room. 

In fact, as I write, the current issue of 
THE post lays ‘accusingly on a coffee table 
in front of our fireplace. In it is an article 
about a San Francisco financier, a man 
who—for article purposes—my wife has 
championed for some time now. No need 
to look, for I will tell you the by-line is 
not mine. The air of chagrin around our 
house, however is. 

The current READER’S DIGEST carries an 
article about a seaman smuggling narcotics 
into San Francisco. I watched with dis- 
comfiture while it was dramatized last 
Monday on the TV READER’S DIGEST pro- 
gram. Although I had read, thoughtfully, 
the news stories of that incident some time 
ago in the San Francisco papers, again the 
by-line is not mine. 

And so it goes in the free-lancer’s un- 
stable, precarious, wonderful life: 

As those profit-bearing images flitted 
tauntingly across the screen in front of my 
green, 21-inch eyes, I couldn’t help prod- 
ding myself with the thought: perhaps last 
year my problem was “why-didn’t-I-think- 
of-that?”; this year, it’s “why-didn’t-you- 
do-something-about-it?” 
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Not 
SO 
Fast 


N FOUR YEARS as an editor for a big liter- 
I ary agency, I imagine I’ve read about 
ten thousand manuscripts. That’s an aver- 
age of ten a day for something like two 
hundred and fifty days a year. The manu- 
scripts have been signed by all kinds of peo- 
ple: long-time professional writers, newer 
writers on their way up the ladder, inexperi- 
enced authors who'd felt the call to print. 
The scripts, too, have been of all types, 
from westerns and pastel love stories, 
through the most grisly kind of detective 
and crime stories, not to mention glittering 
science-fiction and fantasy, and on to ex- 
perimental novels and prismatic literary 
gems. 

Setting aside the material turned out by 
the long-time pros, many of the scripts I 
see have the same fault. There are others 
but this one fault can be sufficient to make 
a script unsalable. 

The fault: The stories are written too 
fast. 

I don’t mean that the writer turns his 
work out too quickly. Speed of production 
can often be an asset to a writer. 

What I do mean is that many scenes are 
thrown away by lack of information, that 
the pace of the story is too rapid, that the 
authors carefully thought-out characters 
and true-to-life dialogue—no matter how 
good—whiz by the reader so fast he never 
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Savor the air, let the nightingale sing 
make the hero look deep into your 
herotne’s eyes — milk the feeling in 


your scenes. 


By Larry M. Harris 


gets a chance to appreciate them. The emo- 
tion is lost and if the reader doesn’t feel he 
obviously won’t be interested. 

The simplest way to show what I mean 
is to find an example. Here’s a story, for 
instance, by a fairly new writer, with a 
couple of sales to his credit. Naturaliy, he’s 
been writing for a long time, quite a bit 
longer than the time he’s been selling. 
Here’s a scene in his light-love yarn where 
the heroine first comes to the hero’s house. 
The hero is the lead character; we see 
everything through his eyes. But there’s 
been no description of the house, of his 
mother and father, of the neighborhood 
where the hero lives, up to this minute: 

She stepped out of the Cadillac and 
came toward him, her whole face lit by an 
inner fire of love. “Jack,” she said, and took 
his hand. 

“Margery.” He didn’t say any more; 
he didn’t have to. Together they walked 
up the steps to his house. He opened the 
door. Mother and father were there, wait- 
ing for him. 

“Folks, he said, “I want you to meet 
Margery. She'll be staying with us here for 
a while. Her own family was—lost in the 
floods.” 

“Jack’s parents took her into their home 
as if she had been their own child. And six 
months later... 
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At this point do you care what happens 
six months later? Frankly, I don’t! I don’t 
feel sympathetic toward Jack and Margery. 
But it’s the author’s business to make me 
care. 

Right here, near the start of his story, the 
author had his big chance to use techniques, 
that would make the reader care about 
these characters and, incidentally, to de- 
liver one of the key scenes in what could 
very well have been a salable story. The 
author muffed his chance. 

Why? 

He probably reasoned this way: “I’ve got 
to get these people together and into the 
house somehow. Once that’s over with, I 
can go ahead with the real story. So the 
faster I get rid of the preliminaries, the 
better.” 

Without telling us anything about these 
characters earlier in the story (except that 
Jack, a clean-cut American boy working in 
an office, met Margery by accident while 
doing rescue work in a New England flood, 
and impulsively decided to take her to his 
home) the author asked the reader to do 
all the work. By the end of this scene, it’s 
obvious that the characters are young lovers. 
Jack is the impulsive, heroic type. We don’t 
quite know what type Margery is, except 
that she’s the type who gets caught in 
floods. 

That isn’t enough. Jack and Margery 
aren’t types; they’re people. And they live 
in a real town, with real sidewalks and 
real houses and real neighbors. This has 
to come across to the reader. 


Inside And Out Of The Story 


Perhaps the author didn’t reason his way 
into rushing this scene. Maybe he thought 
he was telling enough because he was seeing 
the story from the inside, from what he 
knew and felt about the characters, not 
from the outside, cold, like the reader sees 
it. This is one of the biggest hurdles a be- 
ginner has to jump—it’s really a psychologi- 
cal trick, to learn to be away from your 
story as well as inside it. Some writers 
rush scenes because they are afraid to slow 
the story down, or because they fear they 
will become too emotional and thereby 














































offend the reader. Some just think they are 
writing clean, sparse prose like Mr. Hem- 
mingway. 

No matter what the reason is, if you 
are rushing some of your best scenes, you 
might find it better to overwrite for a while 
and cut later. Until a writer has developed 
an almost instinctive knowledge of how 
much is just right, and how much is too 
much or too little, it is necessary to learn to 
develop the scenes to their full emotional 
power by the use of certain techniques. 

There are various ways to do this: A 
book published in 1858, just about a hun- 
dred years ago, uses this method: 

“I must now—as shortly as it ts in my 
power to do it—introduce a new character 
to the reader. Mention has been made of 
the rector of Greshamsbury; but, hitherto, 
no opportunity has offered itself for the 
Rev. Caleb Oriel to come upon the boards. 

“Mr. Oriel was a man of family and for- 
tune, who, having gone to Oxford with the 
usual views of such men, had become... 

And so forth for quite a few paragraphs. 
This is from Anthony Trollope’s Doctor 
Thorne. “It’s a good, simple method of 
getting your characters’ background, type 
and individuality across, but of course, we 
can’t use this method today. It stops the 
story cold dead in its tracks. Because the 
author is long since dead and books of the 
past bring him into other worlds, the 
reader is liable to forgive the classic writer 
for all sorts of clumsiness and meandering. 
He might say to himself “Well in those days 
they didn’t know better.” He is not likely 
to be as lenient with the current day writer. 

Then there is “Timestyle.” This method 
would allow writers to get all the essential 
facts in without stopping the pace of the 
story at all: 

Blue-eyed, paie-complexioned, light - 
hearted but strong-minded twenty-two-year- 
old Prudence Penworthy walked down the 
steps of the little house. 

(For quote-hunters: I made that one 
up. ) 

Timestyle gives us the facts, but facts 
alone are not enough in a fiction story. 

The writer has to get his facts across— 
without stopping the story, and with some 








feeling. Let’s take that scene from the 
young writer’s story, and rewrite some of it: 

She stepped out of the Cadillac and 
came toward him, her whole face lit by an 
inner fire of love. Her blue eyes never left 
his face. “Jack,” she said, and took his 
hand. 

He held it firmly, not moving for a 
second, so that the two of them stood quite 
still in the dusk. His own short-cropped hair, 
his blunt face and stocky figure, were silhou- 
etted against the sky. He said: “Margery,” 
in a voice he hardly recognized for his own. 
He didn’t say any more; he didn’t have to. 
After that long second they turned, quite 
automatically, to face the white frame house 
he’d just left. Together, they walked up the 
steps. 

Somewhere behind them, somewhere 
about them, the slow and delicate song of a 
nightbird began to rise as he opened the 
door. 

I’ve used 137 words. From their meeting 
to that open door, the original author used 
just 50 words. But have the additions 
stopped the story? 

If such a thought doesn’t seem too para- 
doxical, might we not actually say that 
while the words might have slowed down 
the story, the movement is actually faster? 
The suppressed emotion in’ Jack’s voice, the 
thumbnail description of his physique, their 
resolute togetherness, and then in the back- 
ground the nightingale—the reader is 
touched quickly, and lightly on many dif- 
ferent strings, like a violin. 

The reaction isn’t complete, of course; 
the rest of the story will help to build it 
until, at the climax, the reader really feels 
strong emotion. But we’ve got a starting 
point, at least, something to build on. 

Some physical description (saving more 
for later in the story) has given the reader 
some picture of the lead character. Now we 
know he’s stocky, he has a crew-cut, his face 
is not the Valentino type, but “blunt.” A 
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few phrases of pure emotional content, 
without any factual meaning in the scene, 
have been added (the nightbird, the “voice 
he hardly recognized as his own,” and the 
phrase “quite automatically”) to help the 
reader’s emotions along. A very sparing use 
of poetic rhythms (“Somewhere behind 
them, somewhere about them”) has also 
helped the emotional content here; poetry’s 
powerful — though, like other powerful 
spices, a little of it goes a long, long way. 
One such phrase will illuminate a whole 
scene. 


Some Small Sacrifice 

It goes without saying that, in using a 
technique like this, the story should be 
slowed down as little as possible. But a small 
sacrifice of speed is well worth the result. 

For instance, here are a couple of para- 
graphs stripped down for speed. I’ve taken 
them from well-known stories and delib- 
erately sped them up. 

“Get the hell out of here,’ I said 

He raced out. Smart kid, I thought. He 
made me uneasy. I watched him race 
around the corner. It made me uncom- 
fortable. 

Now the original paragraphs: 

“Get the hell out of here,” I said. 

He raced out, too quickly, a little ferret. 
Smart kid, I thought. Smart little kid. He 
made me uneasy. That sharp, neat, eager 
little face. I watched the thin, wiry body 
dart around the corner in high gear. It 
made me uncomfortable. I guess I’ve always 
been afraid of people who can be agile with- 
out grace. 

(More than twice as long!—and more 
than two hundred times as effective. It’s 
from Budd Schulberg’s What Makes Sammy 
Run?) 

Or try this one: 

Frankie sat in the dealer’s slot but he 
only saw the shadows of the players. 

For each sat in th same seat every night 
and he knew each one. The one to his left 
was Schweifka’s, the trembling, pinheaded 
one was Sparrow’s, the humble one was 
Umbrella’s.” 

And: 

Frankie sat in the dealer’s slot, but he 
did not see the players. He saw only their 
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shadows along the pale green baize and he 
dealt only to shadows. 

For each sat in the same seat every night 
and he knew each shadow well. The heavily 
crouching one to his left was Schweifka’s, 
the trembling, pinheaded one was Spar- 
row’s; the humble, headless and hunched-up 
one was Umbrella’s, bent as though still 
carrying his daytime burden. 

(From The Man With The Golden Arm 
by Nelson Algren. ) 

That one’s quite a bit longer, too, now 
that description, poetic imagery, rhythm 
and sound have been added. But it has an 
effect and a power it didn’t have before. 
Those techniques—or Schulberg’s descrip- 
tion, repetition, incidental phrases, the re- 
actions of his narrator—are not “extras.” 
They’re vital to the story. 

The writer who wants to deliver a plot 
with the greatest possible speed might just 
as well stick to story outlines without getting 





























tied up in a story. Because a story isn’t a 
plot; it’s a complex of actions, feelings, 
thoughts and settings. In order to make that 
complex come alive, you may have to use 
5,000 words where you now use 3,000—you 
may have to make your short story into a 
novelette. 

All this may come as a shock to readers 
who have been told over and over not to 
let their story drag. Perhaps some of the 
writers whose scripts I have seen have actu- 
ally been scared by that advice and have 
now gone to the other extreme of over-ab- 
breviation. Needless to say, both extremes 
are practiced, and both prevent a story from 
being salable. I can only hope that having 
brought up this side of the problem, it will 
help those of you who have not mastered 
pacing. 

There is a just-right pace for every story, 
and, looking at it from the reader’s point of 
view, a good story always seems too short. 





Writers Quiz 


by Catherine Christopher 
See if you know your markets’ names. These phrases and magazine titles fit together. It’s only fair 
to warn you that some puns may be involved—but they all match up. (Answers on page 59.) 


Score: 


13-15 correct: 
time like this. 


9-12 correct: 


You’re hep enough to be selling these markets instead of wasting your 


Methodical and workmanlike, you concentrate on developing craftsman- 


ship instead of depending on intuition. 


6-8 correct: 


You need to expand your acquaintance among magazines—especially if 


the ones you got right are same ones of your personal preference. 


0-5 correct: Dear me! 


Phrases 
. Soviet propaganda 
. Plumbers who don’t forget their tools 
. Sam Spade’s appendix 
Domestic art 
Between us and the lamp post 
. Has its ups and downs 
. Husband 
— 8. Briny deep 
— 9. Children need two for a set 
—10. It’s not long enough 
—11. Where your heart is 
—12. This booms 
—13. Not the marrying type 
—14. Architects’ bread and butter 
—15. Prop of second class royalty 
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Magazines 


. Nation’s Business 

. Atlantic 

. Playboy 

. Mercury 

. Popular Mechanics 

. Better Homes & Gardens 
. Coronet 

. Redbook 

. American Home 

. Inside Detective 

. Good Housekeeping 

. Woman’s Day 

. Parents 

. Woman’s Home Companion 
—15. Confidential 
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A long time ago George Freitag used to write. He wrote 
quite regularly, and he sold several stories to Atlantic 
Monthly and Collier’s and he also had a novel published — 


The Lost Land. Two years ago he wrote a letter in the Forum, 
and he told about himself and how he could not write any 
more. Many readers replied and several wrote to us and said 
how sad it was, because if George could write like that when 
he wasn’t writing a letter, he really was a writer. But time 
has passed and George still hasn’t got back into a novel or a 
story. Maybe he doesn’t want to any more. He says he 1s 
keeping busy making a living at painting signs. But he did sit 
down and write this little essay of memory. We found some- 
thing in it we could take with us and cherish—a feeling that 
it’s right to go on trying—that just trying makes you some- 
thing special. We hope you too will find something in this 
off-trail piece—something that will make you want to go on 


polishing ... 


The White Stone 


by George Freitag 


Far, FAR, BACK INTO the dimmest reaches 
of time I commenced to write. One of 
the first things I learned to do was read 
what writers were saying or thinking about, 
and the place they did it the most was 
Writer’s Dicest. Each month there flocked 
into the pages of this magazine such a 
parade of thoughts, with the authors tag- 
ging close by. I used to sit on the front 
porch of my father’s house in those event- 
ful days and play that I was a writer. 

I used to watch things happen on the 
street. Our porch was built half way around 
the house and the house was on a hill, and 
I pretended I was the creator of man. I 
had not in those days managed to get any 
stories written. I knew a man on the other 
side of town and he went to the library 
and read books on philosophy and smoked 
hand-made cigarettes and developed a 
severe cough, and he was a writer. Once 
in a while on my way to the post office to 
mail my art lessons I used to see this man 
mailing his stories to THE SATURDAY EVEN- 
ING POST, and we talked, I guess, because 
we were both you might say in the process 
of mailing something. 
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I was a very young man in those days. 
I had been expelled from high school 
through reasons that had to do with my 
algebra but not because I was a bad boy. 
I went to church on Sundays with my 
mother and I had been blessed by the 
bishop and I was studying art. The man 
who smoked the yellow cigarettes and wore 
a heavy brown overcoat in the winter time, 
used to stop me in the post office. “What'd 
ya mail today?” he always asked.. And I al- 
ways shrugged my shoulders, saying: “Oh, 
a batch of art.” 

It always sounded expressive and world- 
ly to say that: a batch of art. He always 
said he was mailing fiction to THE Post, and 
one time I asked him to point out one of 
his stories to me, one that would be in 
THE post, and he looked so baffled. “I 
write under pen names,” he used to say, 
scratching his eyebrows or pushing the hair 
down on them because they got in the way 
of his glasses. “Listen, man, I got so many 
pen names I forget from month’t’month 
what name I wrote under or what the 
stories were about.” 

One time when I was up town with my 

































father, I introduced my friend to him. 
“This man’s a writer,” I said to my dad. 
“You should see some of the stuff he sells 
to THE post, some of the finest you ever 
want to read.” 

My father looked at him a long time. 
“My son here’s a real artist,” he said and 
sniffed. “Now he signs his name to the 
things he paints, don’t you, boy?” And I 
said that I did not because the school had a 
number you went by. 

I did not know in those wonderful days 
that THE POST contained everything, but 
apparently it did because every budding 
writer I ever talked to was in THE POST 
under a fictional name such as Blasswell 
Kingsley or Jenny Mae Amster. 

But my writer friend continued to mail 
his stories in. Over the months he did not 
look, I thought, too well. That is to say 
he was sallow and deplorably thin, and 
when I asked him why, he said it ‘was be- 
cause writers as a general and accepted 
fact belonged to the classification of one 
or another of the impoverishments but that 
it did not necessarily imply the mind, and 
then he closed his eyes and inhaled the 
smoke from his cigarette and coughed so 
hoarsely that he had to hold in his teeth, 
his eyes watering. 

What I remember the most about my 
friend was that he read Wrirer’s DicEst. 
He used to buy it in the post office as a 
part of a ritual of Saturday spending. It 
was like a little splurge. 

“Now you take Fannie Hurst,” the man 
said, getting closer to me. “She wrote 
eighty stories and sent them all to THE 
post before they even said she was good.” 

“Is that right?” I said. He was getting 
me more interested in writing than the 
school was in art. I was being torn be- 
tween two genuine loves. Those were the 
days I was taking art from Carl Anderson, 
Sherwood Anderson’s brother. 

“You work hard at art,” Mr. Anderson 
said, “and one day you will be a man and 
success will come to you.” 

He did not necessarily mean that success 
in art would come. I guess that at the 
time Sherwood Anderson was trying to sell 
his stories to the magazines or had walked 
out of his factory in Ohio was when I was 








trying to be a cartoonist and had decided 
to study art. 

I used to leave my lessons unsealed until 
I got to the post office in order to show 
the drawings to Mr. Banbridge. It was 
while he sat beside me on a post office 
bench in the city of Canton, Ohio, in 1921 
that I detected a familiar fragrance about 
him! We had been discussing our separate 
interests, and Mr. Banbridge had flipped 
and flopped the pages of WrirER’s DicEst 
back and forth through that whole sunless 
winter Saturday morning, and I was sit- 
ting there inhaling him until my lungs were 
so filled with the mixture of man and post 
office that I thought my chest would burst. 
I had grown to look up to Mr. Banbridge 
because he was a writer and because he 
was getting all those beautiful stories into 
THE SATURDAY EVENING PosT. He was 
holding onto one of my drawings with his 
right thumb and index finger, and I studied 
the particular texture of the thumb while 
it settled itself there, and suddenly Mr. 
Banbridge’s odors were remembered. 

I mention this now because I am talk- 
ing about writing. I mention it because 
writing is a translation of a memory that 
has been partially lived or partially dreamed 
of but not quite made known. Writing, be- 
cause it is a part of a man’s growing up 
and his endless inclination to create images 
and emotional substances, belongs to Mr. 
Banbridge, or to Mr. Banbridge and my 
father because my father smelled the same 
way! He smelled that way coming out of 
the mill carrying his dinner bucket. I used 
to meet my father at the mouth of the 
mill and we walked home together and 
that was what I always felt close to when 
I wanted to remember something. On that 
special sunless morning in the post office 
in Canton, Ohio, I remembered my father 
through Mr. Banbridge and, what was 
more, I inflated my father to equal Mr. 
Banbridge, all on that same wonderful 
morning on the threshold of my thirteenth 
year. 

We sat for a long time in that special 
kind of stillness that often comes over a 
memory, and I never cared any more 
whether Mr. Banbridge really ever got in- 
to THE posT or not. It was nice that we 
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used Saturday mornings to meet on, and 
it was a seed planted in a life time of little 
experiences, something that Mr. Banbridge 
never knew, nor Carl Anderson knew, nor 
my father. It was something that was 
made known to a tall skinny boy who sold 
Wolverine salve house-to-house in order to 
get a moving picture machine with a film 
of Rin-Tin-Tin getting ready to bark. 
That is why the front porch of my fath- 
er’s house during all the time I lived at 
home with my parents, was used to create 
on. I never did very much of anything, 
I guess. But after I had grown old and 
just before I began to stoop at the shoulders 
or was given to grow short of wind, I be- 











gan to want to write a little. I had finished 
my Carl Anderson course in cartooning 
and had put the lessons away in a bureau 
drawer the way one does his youth or some 
part of his past which has served him and 
been found worthy, and I found that my 
father was the gold watch or the silver coin 
or the writer for THE SATURDAY EVENING 
post. It wasn’t because Mr. Banbridge 
smelled like my father or because they both 
worked in the same place, in the steel mill, 
but because both men, even Carl Ander- 
son, had bothered to pick up a shiny white 
stone that they rubbed in their hands and 
tried to polish. I guess they did that. 











Ethics and the article writer 





You can’t sell the same story twice but you 


can sell aspects of it infinitely 


by Ronald J. Cooke 


N A RECENT WD article, “Five Point Sys- 
I tem,” I mentioned how on one particu- 
lar occasion I interviewed the owner of a 
business and thereby got about fourteen 
stories on one subject. I received a number 
of letters from readers of the piece who 
wanted to know just how ethical such a 
procedure was. 

Rewriting an article for many different 
publications is all a matter of angling and 
the better angler you are, the more success- 
ful will be your career. 

My first attempt at angling concerned 
a story I did on a duck farm. This farm 
processed about 5,000 ducks a week and 
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had all types of modern equipment. I took 
a few photographs and submitted a thou- 
sand words and three pix to a Sunday 
School publication. Here the story was 
slanted to the junior reader. I interpreted 
my young daughter’s wild-eyed amazement 
over what she saw for the junior readers. 

A month later I thought that readers of 
a well-known business magazine might be 
interested in how a company can do a mil- 
lion dollars gross business annually just on 
the raising of ducks. The business maga- 
zine editor was interested and bought the 
story. 

By now I was heated to this subject of 
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angling and decided to explore every pos- 
sibility. A manufacturing publication said 
it would be interested in the type of ma- 
chinery which a duck producer used to 
process his birds. Inasmuch as a great 
deal of the equipment had been designed 
especially for a duck farm, it was of obvious 
interest and so 1,400 words and a half 
dozen photographs of the equipment went 
to an industrial magazine. 

What happens to the thousands of pounds 
of feathers which the modern equipment 
was removing from the ducks at the rate 
of one every thirty seconds? This was the 
subject of another article for a junior pub- 
lication. 

While watching the duck people stencil 
crates of their birds for retailers, I noticed 
that one or two retailers took a great deal 
more cases than did others. In answer to a 
routine question, I discovered that these 
two retailers were extremely smart mer- 
chandisers and moved a much greater 
quantity of fowl than did any other re- 
tailer with whom this company dealt. I 
followed these two to the city and learned 
that the retail stores in question had de- 
veloped a very fine merchandising cam- 
paign. I chose the store which seemed to 
have the better program and the story on 
this went to a meat magazine. After primary 
sales wete made, I rewrote the articles and 
submitted them to similar papers in Eng- 
land and Canada. The total results were 
close to twenty sales. Some months later a 
national week-end publication came out 
with a photo story of the duck farm. This 
was the biggest sale of all for some writer- 



































photographer as I am sure he made at least 
$250.00 on the deal. 

Since then I have noticed that two or 
three others writers have got on the band- 
wagon and have written stories on this duck 
farm. 

There was no ethical reason why I could 
not have done all the stories because none 
of the markets were competitive. Moreover, 
the material used from the one source va- 
ried tremendously from one story to another. 

What it all arnounts to really is not sell- 
ing one story to several magazines but see- 
ing many different ideas in the one original 
source. 

If I had written one story for a Sunday 
School magazine and then just made a 
slight rewrite, or for that matter any re- 
write, and promptly submitted it to another 
Sunday School paper, that would not have 
been ethical. 

On the other hand, there is no reason why 
after some years, if the ‘duck farm in ques- 
tion had made various improvements, I 
could not have visited it again to take more 
photographs and rewritten it for actual 
competitors of the publications which car- 
ried the first story. Time lapses can make 
an old story new. But only if the writer will 
do additional research and work. 

If you use my method, and explore a sub- 
ject for all its story potential, using a very 
different angle every time, you will not only 
never have to worry about any editor slap- 
ping you with a lawsuit or dropping you 
from his contributor’s list, you will also 
make your income snowball. 

























Cartoon humor is constantly changing, and a gag- 





writer has to keep up with the trends if he wants 


EOPLE I MEET usually start out by being 
| efter that there is such a thing as a 
full-time cartoon gagwriter. Otherwise po- 
lite people will ask me how much I make 
a week. 

I happen to feel that my income is as 
personal as my underwear, and so I merely 
assure them that the bulk of my income 
comes from cartoon ideas for which I re- 
ceive from five to five to fifty dollars each. 
My income compares favorably with the 
national average, which I am sure is better 
than the average income of all published 
novelists. 

I usually also explain to these surprised 
people that it’s a very pleasant business. I 
am free of time-clock slavery, I. get a big 
charge out of my work, and I can take a 
day off without dirty looks from an em- 
ployer. Before I get through, my new ac- 
quaintance has changed from pity to envy. 
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to make a living in this competitive business. 


by Clifford Fitton 





However, I must admit it isn’t easy to 
get to the point of making a living by gag- 
writing. It requires at least as much time 
as a physician needs to learn his business, 
say about seven years on the average. 

I believe a wide variety of experience and 
education is necessary to gain the proper 
background for gagwriting. I worked my 
way through high school and college by 
selling newspapers, store-clerking, cub-re- 
porting, and waiting on tables. After a 
year at Dartmouth, depression forced me 
back into store-work. Next came a stint 
with the Air Corps and after that a couple 
of years as editor of a local weekly paper. 

All this time I tried every form of serious 
writing, with minor success, but usually 
spoilt everything with my sense of the ludi- 
crous. Then I read a wRITER’S DIGEST ar- 
ticle by Herb Gochros about the gagwriting 
business. I made the long trip to visit Herb. 
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He lived about six blocks from me. He 
looked happy and well-fed. Herb was then 
and still is one of America’s best gagwriters. 
He criticised some of my early gag work, 
and thought I could make the grade. I 
decided to give it all I had for a year. That 


was almost seven years ago. I am still at. 


it, full-time. I have found out the hard way 
that humor is as controversial a subject as 
religion, politics, and love. I therefore 
never argue about any of these things. 


Illustrated Joke Versus Situation 


A cartoon gag is any humorous idea con- 
veyed with the help of a picture, drawn in 
black and white or color. If the humor 
is partly or entirely due to the situation ex- 
isting in the picture, it is called “situation 
humor.” If the humor is entirely in the 
caption, it is called an “‘illustrated joke.” 
The trend today is toward more situation 
humor and less illustrated jokes then for- 
merly. 

Here is one of my most popular situation 
gags, judging by the number of times it has 
been reprinted, bringing a total of $47.50 
for this one idea: 

Office boss saying to shapely stenographer 
who looks worried: 

“Please cast aside those foolish worries 
about a machine taking your place.” (Sta- 
maty—Collier’s ) 

This is situation humor because the cap- 
tion would be meaningless without the pic- 
ture. It was reprinted five times. 

Now consider this one: 

Two women talking. One woman saying: 

“Aileen is the kind of a girl who’s easy to 
hate. You know—beautiful, sweet, and 
happily married.” (Keate—Collier’s) 

Here, the gag is entirely in the caption. 
The picture is just thrown in as an extra 
element, illustrating the joke. The caption 
would be just as funny without the picture. 
Strange as it may seem, the cartoonist takes 
usually about 75% whether the picture is 
necessary or not. 

If you look at published cartoons these 
days, you will find that about 20% have 
no caption at all. All the humor is in the 
picture. I therefore send out 20 caption- 
less gags out of every 100. 





To be a successful gagwriter one must 
constantly study market trends, trying to 
be ahead of them if possible. Cartoons are 
bought at least six weeks ahead of publica- 
tion, often six months ahead. Cartoon tastes 
have changed considerably since I started 
in the business in 1949. In those days illus- 
trated jokes were easy to sell, but now there 
is practically no market for them. Take 
this one which Lew Follette sold The Post 
in 1950: 

Wife saying to husband: 

“Also, I resent being told that I resent 
being told anything!” 

If I thought of this today, I would forget 
it, or try to get more situation humor into 
the picture. As it stands, the only humor 
is in the gag line. The situation is static 
and allows little room for the cartoonist’s 
imagination. 

Or take the case of timeliness, current 
trends, tastes, and vogues. Ten years ago 
this one sold to New Yorker: 

Girl at telephone in her apartment, say- 
ing to another girl: 

“How old is a Major?” 

Today’s readers have had enough of one 
girl saying something funny to another, with 
no other pictorial situation. Too many gags 
over the past ten years have involved girls 
and soldiers, in the major markets. This 
might go in a low-paying market, but why 
aim at the lowest? You have to keep shoot- 
ing at the top all the time, to hit it often 
enough to be worth while. 


Finding The Gags 

How to get cartoon gag ideas is, of 
course, the major problem, and you will 
probably find as many answers as gagmen. 
Studying what’s published is the oft re- 
peated indispensable for sparking ideas and 
knowing what’s wanted. A tremendous aid 
for this is Earle Tempel’s Gag-Recap, a 
mimeographed monthly which lists all gags 
published in consumer magazines with their 
complete gag lines and names of cartoonists. 
The price is high, $12.00 per year, $1.00 
per copy, but if you are serious about gag- 
writing, it will pay you to get it. Several 
gagmen I know clip published cartoons, 
snip off the gagline, and write a new gag 
for the situation—or better they have some- 
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one else do the cutting so that they never 
see the original. They often produce sale- 
able gags that way. 

My old friend Herb Gochros works this 
way. 

“I settle into a comfortable chair and 
start. I look at cartoon drawings, I look at 
cartoon captions, I look at photographs of 
people and places, I look at phrases, I look 
at anything that might serve as a basis for 
a cartoon gag. Out of all this source ma- 
terial I am bound to come upon a cliche 
that hasn’t been used in cartoons lately .. .” 
From Writing the Cartoon Gag, Earle 
Tempel). 

As for me, I try to leave my mind wide 
open to impressions. I write all kinds of 
gags because I have that type of mind. I 
try all kinds of artists as collaborators and 
sell to all types of markets from top to 
bottom, at all kinds of prices. To do this, 
I must use all kinds of raw material as a 
manufacturer of funny ideas from personal 
observations and experiences to reading ad- 
vertisements. I read for funny ideas just 


before I go to bed and let my subconscious 
do the rest. It works, and has lately de- 
manded union wages. 


Bases For Gags 


To give you an idea of the type of stuff 
gags are made of I have isolated some dis- 
tinct bases for cartoon gags. Let’s look at 
them. 


INJURED DIGNITY: I believe this is the basic 
gag idea, common to a majority of all gags. 
We all laugh when we see a man slip on a 
banana peel, or get caught in a revolving 
door. I guess it’s partly because we feel 
superior to the character in the gag. One 
of my favorites is this one of mine done by 
Jack O’Brien in The Post. 

Husband tipping his hat to shapely pass- 
ing babe. Wife lifting husband’s wig to 
show that he is bald. No caption. 

To come up with this gag, I first studied 
one of the many gag clippings in my file, 
showing a man tipping his hat to a passing 
girl, as his wife fumes. Flipping over other 
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gag cartoon clippings, I found one with a 
bald man. The idea came to me that it 
would be funny if the man tipping his hat 
turned out to be bald, under his wig. 

How best to show it? A two-panel job? 
Cartoonists don’t like extra drawing, being 
as lazy as the rest of us. After several min- 
utes of staring at the cartoon, it came to 
me. How funny it would be for the wife to 
lift the husband’s wig. It was and has sold 
twice, so far. 


SUBSTITUTION GAGS: This uses an unex- 
pected element in a normal situation, sub- 
stituting one thing for another. 

A rich woman using her chauffeur to 
drive around in an electric Dodgem car, at 
an amusement resort. (Richter —in his 
King Features daily panel, “Strictly Rich- 
ter.”’) 


EXAGGERATION GAGS: Exaggerate a normal 
situation. 

Wife playing ping pong with husband. 
She is flipping the ball so that it curves a 
dozen times before reaching other side of 
net. She says to dismayed husband: “I 
think I’m beginning to get the hang of tt, 
now.” (Cavalli, Post) 


LOOK-ALIKES: Mistaking a normal thing for 
something unusual. 

Man using sickle on his tall grass. Sneaky- 
looking man whispering to first man: “Psst, 
comrade!” (Filchock, 1000 Jokes) 


CARRYOVERS: Person in certain occupation 
carries over his methods into incongruous 
activity. 

Man with his head under water, working 
on boat, his legs sticking out on shore. Man 
in boat saying: “Look, Jake! Ya don’t fix 
boats like ya fix cars!” (Cypher, Pennsyl- 
vania Angler) 

TURNABOUT GAGS: The direct opposite of 
the usual in any given situation is consid- 
ered humorous. 

As small son goes up stairs. Father to 
mother: “That stopped him. He never had 
seen me throw a tantrum.” (Corka, True) 


MISSING THE POINT: Someone stupidly 
mistaken about what is really going on. 
Middle-aged couple passing by shapely 
babe. Husband tipping hat, as babe makes 
eyes at him. Wife to husband: “You have 





to meet all kinds of people in your business, 
don’t you, dear?” (Hoff, Post) 


GADGET GAGs: Using inanimate things in an 
incongruous way. Golfer on golf putting 
green, surrounded by household furniture 
from living room. He says to another 


golfer: 
“I got so used to practicing indoors all 
winter... .” (Dempsey, Collier’s) 


RIDICULOUS SITUATION: Any situation which 
is obviously completely silly, with twisted 
logic. 

Shoe clerk trying shoe on big foot of fat 
woman, saying to the woman: “Now ex- 
hale.” (Hoff, Post) 


UNDERSTATEMENT: This type seems to be 
favored by intellectuals, for some deep psy- 
chological reason that escapes me. Perhaps 
because they like the change from usual 
exaggeration of humor. 

In diner, meek man has hit bottom of 

ketchup bottle, splashing ketchup all over 
face of big angry tough guy. Meek man 
saying: Whoop!” (Albano, Post.) 
SCENE FROM LIFE: This covers a multitude 
of ideas which do not fall into any one 
other category, but yet are considered funny 
enough to be written, drawn, bought and 
paid for. It may also cover a multitude of 
sins, as far as humor is concerned. Some- 
times the humor is slight, the pay high. 
Esoteric. 

Proud-looking husband leaving home. 
Wife to another woman: “Henry has no 
self-doubts.” (Steig, New Yorker) 


CONCEALMENT Gacs: A vital element of the 
gag is hidden from view of one of the main 
characters in the scene. 

Lion crouched to spring from tree upon 
hunter who doesn’t see the lion. Native 
guide to hunter, as they look at tracks un- 
der tree: “Sahib, the tracks stop right 
here.” (Day, New Yorker) 
DOUBLE-MEANING: This category makes it 
possible to get away with the lowest sex 
gag in the highest quality market. It varies 
with the prevailing moral climate and is 
wide open right now. 

Desert island. Man building bed out of 
trees on island. Sexy gal saying to man: 
“You call that a raft?” (Vip, Look) 
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(Desert island scenes are also supposed 
to be taboo in major markets. But editors 
keep buying them as well as double-mean- 
ing sex gags.) 

The above run-down can be stretched to 
maybe 10 or 20 more types—but the ma- 
jority of published cartoons will fit into 
one of the named categories. If your gag 
idea can be analyzed into one of these situ- 
ations, and it is timely without merely being 
a copy of someone else’s gag, you are likely 
to have a seller. 

One word on this business of duplicating 
published gags or gags about to be pub- 
lished. It is entirely possible for two gag- 
men miles apart in very different surround- 
ings to think up an almost identical gag. 
On the whole, gag snitching in the trade 
is rare—so if you see one of your gags 
published shortly after it was rejected by 
your cartoonist—give him the benefit of the 
doubt. He may well have had another 
just like yours. 

Top gagman Byron Langenfeld writes: 
(In Writing The Cartoon Gag, Earle Tem- 
pel). 

A gag writer's success does not depend 
solely upon his ability to write gags. Of 
very great importance is his ability to get 
along with cartoonists. It is a natural thing, 
especially at the start, for a gag writer to 
feel that his ideas are the hottest ever to 
hit the market. While confidence is an es- 
sential ingredient in the formula of success, 
it has to be tempered by an allowance for 
difference of opinion. 


How To Work With Cartoonists 


When I started, I wrote to every cartoon- 
ist whose work I particularly liked, in care 
of the magazine where his work appeared 
frequently. I merely asked briefly if they 
would let me send to them regularly, about 
once a week, a batch of 15 to 30 gags (de- 
pending upon my ability to produce in any 
one week), and I enclosed a stamped, self- 
addressed envelope. 

Here is how I go about my business: 

I work in one room of my house, con- 
taining a desk, typewriter, files for gag 
carbons and sales cards. Alongside me is a 
bookcase loaded with reference books, an 
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encyclopedia, almanac, telephone directory, 
and morgue of cartoon clippings, and col- 
lections of cartoons. 

The mail comes at about 9:30. Mostly 
it is returning batches of gags, containing 
slips of paper indicating what numbers of 
gags are being held. (I number gags with 
a symbol indicating date they were written. ) 
Sometimes a gag will be sold six years after 
it was written. 

In my files, each cartoonist has a separate 
guide card, behind which I file his holds. 
When they sell, I take them out and trans- 
fer them to a “Sold” file, indicating on the 
gag copy the name of the magazine that 
bought it, the cartoonist’s name, the amount 
paid, and the date. 

Each batch has a card with the copies 
indicating which cartoonists have already 
seen the batch, and the date sent to them. 

My first chore each day is the bookkeep- 
ing entries. Then I re-route batches from 
returning cartoonists to others. Those who 
treat me best naturally get first look at my 
best work. I feel a moral obligation in 
return, to send out only gags I believe are 
original, and never to send the same gag 
to two or more cartoonists at the same time. 

All this tends to take up the whole 
morning and my stomach usually tells me 
it’s time for lunch. Somehow lunch usually 
has the desired effect, and with my physical 
needs taken care of, I am now ready to dig 
for new gold. 

I sit at my desk, surrounded by old car- 
toon clips, recent magazines, etc., and start 
riffing through them at random, waiting 
for an association of ideas to take place in 
my mind. I see a note I made on a recent 
visit to an airport: “Insurance Machine.” 
I remember the slot machine that delivers 
an insurance policy to air travelers, on de- 
posit of a coin. I leaf through my various 
pictures for a background for such a ma- 
chine that would be incongruous. I stop 
at a picture of a tavern in an old clipping 
of a cartoon. Why would a trip-insurance 
machine be in a tavern? Taverns make me 
think of drunks. Shall I try to injure dig- 
nity in this? Drunks don’t have much dig- 
nity to injure. Well, then, how about a sub- 
stitution gag? Instead of an air traveler, 
how about a drunk putting a coin into the 
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machine? Now I have the machine in a 
tavern, and the drunk using the machine. 
What kind of trip would a drunk be taking 
from a tavern? Why, of course! He might 
have trouble getting home safely! Here is 
the way I wrote the gag down on a 3x5 
inch slip of paper: 

Drunk in tavern putting coin into ma- 
chine with sign on it: “Insure Your Trip 
Home.” 

(It is not necessary to write No Caption 
on a captionless gag. Most cartoonists are 
bright enough to know a captionless gag 
when they see one!) 

Syd Hoff sold this gag to The New 
Yorker. 

When I consider that I have done a day’s 
work,.that is, when I have created 10-15 
gags that I consider good enough to mail 
out, I rubber stamp my name and address 
on the upper left corner of each 3x5 gag 
slip, and my number in the upper right. 
Below this I write the gag. I send them 
out in batches of 10-15 until they are held 
for drawing by cartoonists, or until they fall 
apart, in which case I revise and retype 
them and send them out again. They often 
sell after fifty or more rejections. Here is 
one that sold after 40 rejections, to The 
Post, drawn by Charles Strauss. This is the 
way I presented it to the cartoonist: 





Cliff Fitton No. XN 639 
7639 Brewster St. 
Bridgeport 5, Conn. 

Man showing new car to wife says to 
her: “The salesman said it is the last 
word, so I knew you would want it.” 

















I work eight hours a day, five days a 
week, on cartoon gags. I am only funny 
for money. The rest of the time I am a 
serious sort of guy. 

I write about 70 gags per week, 50 weeks 
a year. Usually I sell ten cartceon gags per 
week. Competition is keen and heavy. For 
the year 1955, Earle Tempel’s “Gag Recap” 
lists 9741 cartoons published at $10 or more 
each. Thousands sell below $10. 


So, you need to produce regularly to keep 
in there. But one word of warning, espe- 
cially to the beginner, never sacrifice quality 
for quantity. When you are trying to get 
a cartoonist to work with you, it is much 
better to send him 5 topnotch gags than 15 
mediocre ones. Most every cartoonist has 
some reliable gagmen, and unless you can 
convince him with the quality of your gags, 
he’ll just stick to what he has. On the other 
hand, there probably isn’t a cartoonist who 
wouldn’t buy from a new gagman who can 
come up with something really fresh. The 
cartoonist who can survive on his own 
funnybone is a rare animal indeed. 

A very important thing as in all other 
fields of writing is to study your market. 
In this case, the cartoonist is your market. 
Most cartoonists concentrate in certain 
areas—family, girly, specialized gags. The 
cartoonists below list the types of gags they 
need. Be sure to send them only those 
which fit into their category. 


(The Gag-Recap is available at Earle Tempel, 
P. O. Box 430, Van Buren, Arkansas.) 





Cartoonists Who Want Gags 


Emidio Angelo, 1510 Crest Road, Penn Wynne, 
Philadelphia 31, sells to Saturday Evening Post, 
Collier’s and Look and has been in the business 
for 25 years. Send girly and family gags and 
TV—not more than ten in a batch. Only top 
quality gags and first choice. 25% commission. 


John Billingsley, Lakeland, Florida, P.O. Box 
2097. John and partner Antone Long sell to 
wide variety of magazines, using all types of 
gags and invite submissions from all comers. 
Will pay 35% commission on all sales. 


Alvin Bloodworth, 195 S. Euclid, Upland, 
California, sells to variety of trade magazines 
and can use the following type gags in batches 
of 25 maximum: factories, mining, chemicals, 
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oil fields, refinery, railroads, bus lines (in good 
light), private flying, engineering, food process- 
ing, food stores, printing, nudists, motel, hotel, 
photo trade, and just about everything in trade 
journals. I can always fit a lot of gags into 
my maskets, also need lawyer gags, office, medical 
and denia!, etc. No sports. And generals just 
don’t move at all with me. No hi-hat stuff, and 
no unfunny stuff. I’m not a junk collector. 25% 
commiss’%n to all. 


Dan Q. Brown, 108 East Madison Street, 
Sandusky, O., sells to The Post, American Weekly, 
True, Town Journal, Charles Preston, King Fea- 
tures, McNaught, and many others. Dan will 
look at batches from professional] gagmen, 10 
to 20 per batch. Prefers general gags, domestic, 
sports, male slant, but not girly or sex. Pays 
25% commission on all sales. Dan also offers 
some advice. 

“Gagmen should study the markets more 
closely and also the work of the cartoonists, to 
whom they submit. If they do, for example, 
they'll see that I cannot use “conversation 
pieces” or illustrated jokes (yet I receive bales 
of these each year). Gagwriters should do more 
polishing on their stuff before sending it out 
and realize that the first idea that comes into 
their minds is not necessarily a good gag. Any 
cartoonist would much rather see 4 or 6 good 
gags than 25 mediocre ones. 


Joseph B. Daley, 205 Sharwill Place, Corning, 
New York, sells mostly to trade journals but also 
some men’s magazines. “Ten gags is a nice 
batch,” he says. Wants material on writers, 
telephone field, industrial, and some family 
gags. Pays 25% commission. 
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Harry G. Harley, 185 James St., St. Cath- 
arines, Ont., Canada, writes: 

“I’ve been selling cartoons for about 5 years, 
and am steadily improving the markets to which 
I sell . . . and hope to begin selling top markets 
regularly in the next year or two. I’m always 
willing to look at gags . . . the number per batch 
is inconsequential; if a writer can show me 
100 good gags in one batch, I won’t com- 
plain. If a writer wants to show me his (or her) 
best work (assuming he or she is a beginner), 
a batch once a week is the most I’d ever want 
to see. 

“What I'd like is to get more slanted material 
for things like banks, offices, telephone mags, 
railroads, airplanes, and such.” 

Pet peeve? I haven’t any about gags. Main 
one is that American gagsters forget that I live 
in Canada, and so must use Canadian postage 
to return their gags. If they glue the stamps 
on their return envelopes, I have to throw them 
out ... which is an awful waste of perfectly good 
stamps. I need American 3c stamps, so when 
any writer wishes to submit to me (or other 
Canadian artists) he should send loose 3c stamps 
(5 of them) and I’ll trade him for three of our 
5c first ounce, 3c each additional ounce or frac- 
tion thereof. 

“I pay commission . . . 30%! This is 5% 
higher than standard, which rate is so that I 
can get to see some decent gags. 


Jeff Keate, Chapel Hill Road, Westport, Con- 
necticut, says: ‘Regarding my buying gags for 
my cartoons: On my magazine cartoons I have 
a select list of gag writers that I use and don’t 
wish to encourage new gag writers. 

“On my newspaper panel, ‘time out,’ I am 
in the market for sports gags and welcome any 
writer that wishes to submit for this. I find 
that I can take a writer’s idea and make it ac- 
ceptable for use in this case, although, here 
again, I receive a great amount of bad ma- 
terial. My rates for the sport gags are paid on 
a sliding scale with the best rates going to the 
most consistent writers and the ones who put 
out the best effort for me. TIME OUT is a sports 
gag a day as the feature is used on the sports 
pages of some 200-odd papers throughout the 
U. S. and Canada.” 


Harry Jones, 311 Madison S., Corinth, Mass., 
sells to men’s magazines, Laughbook, Household, 
Star Weekly, and others. He will look at batches 
of not more than ten gags containing family, 
business and office type gags. Will pay 30% 
commission on sales. 


Jack Lohr, 827 Princeton, Akron, Ohio, says: 
“My sales cover a wide range of magazines, 
from $5.00 markets to the $30.00-$100.00 mar- 
kets. The bulk of my sales have been to the 
girly cartoon books of Magna, Crestwood, 
Humorama, Harvey Pubs, Arnold Pubs, H-K 
(Continued on page 78) 
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sales season... 


Manhattan Literary Agency 


520 Fifth Avenue, New York 36, N. Y. 


in many years!” a leading editor told us at lunch the other day. From 
the greatly increased activity in Manhattan’s Sales Department we 
knew he was not just speaking of his own prominent firm. Cash 
registers are ringing up record sales in bookstores this season. Such 
prosperity has encouraged publishers to increase the size of their lists 
with the result that book manuscripts, both fiction and non-fiction, 
are in greater demand than ever. 

After discussing contract terms for a Manhattan book, the editor 
confided that though his need for book manuscripts was great, most 
of the unsolicited manuscripts that poured into his office direct from 
authors were cither not suitable to his current requirements or in need 
of revision. “We just don’t have time to revise,” he declared regret- 
fully. “That’s why we like Manhattan’s knack of knowing what we 
want and supplying it at the right time and in the proper shape.” 

Editors appreciate Manhattan’s unique market consciousness. We 
are constantly in the field digging for the slightest need, the most 
minute policy change that might mean additional sales. Editors like 
the way we cooperate with our authors, both professional and new. 
They are pleased that we encourage and assist the writer for whom 
they don’t have time; but who tomorrow will earn countless thou- 
sands for them. If your book manuscript is ready to help fill pub- 
lishers’ increased demands, send ‘t today so that we may read it and 
report on sales possibilities (within one week). No obligation of 
course. Our sales commission, should it be ready for immediate sub- 
mision, is 106. If it is already at a New York publisher, and should 
they decide not ao accept it, advise them to notify us so that we may 
eall for it in your behalf. We will read it and advise you promptly. 

You are undoubtedly aware, if your script has been returned to 
you by editors, that flaws minor or major are preventing its accept- 
ance. Editors don’t have time to study and analyze scripts, to point 
out flaws in detail and to give constructive suggestions for revision. 
It is our policy to give such time plentifully. Our lengthy “Creative 
Evaluation” reports help you revise successfully. Moderate fee 
quoted without obligation on your part. 

If you have revised your manuscript, possibly several times, and 
seem to have lost your objectivity, or if you are in the midst of new 
work and do not have time to eliminate the flaws from a basically 
marketable bit of writing, send the seript to Manhattan. We will 
revise it so that sales preventing’ defects are corrected and the script 
polished to professional submission standards. No obligation. Mod- 
erate fee quoted. 

Take advantage of current demand. Send your script to us today 
and in immediately acknowledging its arrival, we will mail you a 
a free copy of our brochure, “The Manhattan Way to Writing Success.” 
If you are delayed a day or two in sending your script, send a card 
or letter now to Leslie Collins for this most valuable booklet. Full 
reports on all books in one week. 

“Although the increased need is for book manuscripts, good 
shorter work is always in demand. FEES: Professionals: 10‘ 
commission on sale. You must be currently selling to major markets 
and have sold a minimum of $500 in the last year. Newer writers: 
$1 per thousand words or fraction thereof, minimum charge, $5, 
payable with script. Fully detailed creative evaluation reports sent 
or seript submitted to markets if in shape. Fee refunded on sale. 
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New York 
Mark ket Letter 


By Pauline Bloom 


G. P, PUTNAM’S SONS is a friendly amal- 
gam of the old and the new. It has been 
operating for more than 100 years, but its 
president, Walter J. Minton, is only 32 years 
old, the youngest in the field. The air con- 
ditioning has not frozen out the comfort- 
ably seasoned leather sofas and chairs. 

Mr. Minton is a tall, slender man with 
perceptive eyes and a slow, thoughtful way 
of speech. “We at Putnam’s,” he said, 
“along with a relatively few other houses, 
are trade book publishers exclusively. 

PUTNAM’s would like to see historical 
novels with American backgrounds. Most 
of what comes in is too limited in scope. 
The shoes of writers like Thomas Costain 
and Samuel Shellabarger are waiting to be 
filled. 

“In any work of fiction it’s the story that 
counts,” Mr. Minton advises. “Learn to 
tell a good story.” 

There is no mystery department as such, 
but PUTMAN’sS would not be averse to pub- 
lishing an occasional novel with a strong 
suspense element in it. No straight who- 
done-its, please. 

As far as non-fiction is concerned, there 
is a special interest here in history, political 
science, and the natural sciences. 

PUTNAM’S would rather see the whole 
book, but they will also look at complete 
outlines with a few chapters. Send these 
in not with the expectation of detailed 
help and a contract—the chances are you 
won’t get either—but more to see whether 
you are on the right track. Most publishers 
will not commit themselves on an outline 
and a few chapters from a writer who is 
unknown to them. 
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Publishers today are less inclined to take 
on books which are merely “promising.” 
Usually such books do neither the publisher 
nor the writer any good. They do not sell, 
and booksellers begin to associate the writ- 
er’s name with failure, and to look askance 
at his next offering. Mr. Minton believes 
writers should not rush into print before 
they are ready to give a good account of 
themselves. 

Mr. Theodore Purdy is vice president and 
editor in chief. He is especially interested 
right now in non-fiction with contemporary 
interest, such as current affairs, biographies, 
auto-biographies, personal histories of all 
kinds, stories of some person who has done 
something unusual, particularly if there is 
the added value of adventure, such as in 
“Tiger of the Snows” by Tenzing and UIl- 
man about the conquest of Mt. Everest. 

He would also like to add to PUTNAM’s 
successful list of non-fiction outdoor books. 
These may be biographies or auto-biogra- 
phies of sportsmen, or books about particu- 
lar sports, or how-to books dealing with 
sports or outdoor life. 

Elliott W. Schryver has recently joined 
PUTNAM’S as senior editor, after nine years 
as fiction editor of WOMAN’Ss HOME COM- 
PANION, and six years with VIKING PRESS. 
He has a deep understanding of a writer’s 
problems, and knows how to bring out the 
best in a writer’s work. 

The juvenile department is in the capable 
hands of Mary K. Harmon, who was a 
teacher before she began editing books for 
children. Here, too, the list is an expanding 
one, and covers every age group and every 
kind of book. Miss Harmon feels there is 
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What Makes 





a Manuscript 


Worth Publishing 


Nearly every manuscript has some good qualities. The trick is to know if it's good enough to publish— 


and to know how to make it good enough. This requires unusual talents. 
background to accurately evaluate every type of manuscript—whether 


rich academic 
lyric poems, 


It requires a 
psychological novel, 


religious polemic or a study of nuclear fission. It requires the training and deep understanding of a skilled 
writer. It requires an intimate familiarity with the literary market. 


Every one of the six editors on our Editorial Staff has been hand-picked for preeminence in these essential 
requirements. They read your manuscript, discuss it and prepare a full, frank opinion, a copy of which is 
submitted to you. If their report is favorab!e, we send you a contract for prompt publication. Below is the 
actual report on a manuscript reviewed—one of a hundred we will publish this year. We will be glad to 
read YOUR MANUSCRIPT and send you our opinion within a week. No obligation. 


SETH RICHARDS, Publisher 





Editorial Report 
Title: RICH AS THE WINE 


by Aland Arthur 


RICH AS THE WINE is a probing psychological novel 
of a woman who is the victim of her husband's de- 
pendence on his father. Psychiatric treatment of both 
husband and wife discloses that she, more than her 
husband, needed a ‘cure’ for her basic anxiety— 
the fear of motherhood. 

In the skilled hand of the author, the scalpel of 
the scientist blends imperceptibly with the warm pen 
of the creative writer. Intimately familiar with every 
facet of her subject, she delves into the realm of 


psychology and psychiatric rehabilitation, revealing 
with forthright clarity the basic drives, mental blocks 
and inexorable march of cause and effect operating 
in her characters. These stubborn facts are presented, 
not as dry clinical abstractions but alive and throb- 
bing, through the emotionally charged conflict and 
heartbreak of suffering, striving, three-dimensional 
human beings whose absorbing drama is heightened 
by the impressive authenticity of its source. 

The impact from this rare fusion of scientific fact 
and literary artistry makes this novel one of the best 
of its kind and, therefore, unquestionably worthy of 
publication. In view of the growing interest in 
psychological novels today, it should attract and en- 
gross a wide segment of the general reading public. 








Other Pageant Press advantages: 
NATIONAL ADVERTISING .. . 


national advertising for every book. 

LOWER SUBSIDIES . . . Our subsidies average 
about 30% lower than firms which do not offer 
advertising, reviews or publicity. 

HIGHER ROYALTIES . . . Over 300% higher 
than royalty publishers. Also, you get 90% of all 
Subsidiary Rights. 

75 FREE COPIES .. 
LONGER SALES LIFE .. . Your book is kept alive 


for years! We do not reserve the right to suspend a 
book at willl 


We guarantee 


. for your personal use. 


FREE 


YOUR BOOK 





it pays off in ROYALTIES 


Our constructive editing results in better, more 
salable books. Nine of our authors have already 
earned $27,650 in royalties: 
$9,100 to John Lavin . . . $1,500 to Margaret 
Lynch Capone . . . $2,300 to Sidney Silodor .. . 
$750 to Lans Leneve . . . $2,300 to Bob Mc- 
Knight . . . $4,100 to Jay Little . . . $3,100 to 
Dr Rolf Alexander . . . $2,500 to Jack Piner... 
$2,000 to Jankus and Malloy. 





$1600 CONTEST 


FOR BEST BOOKS OF 1956 
CLOSES DECEMBER 31. WRITE FOR FREE RULES. 











Tells why books are rejected .. . 
how to type manuscript .. . 
protect your royalties and subsidiary rights .. . 
other suggestions to beginners and professionals. Absolutely 
FREE. Write Today. 


PAGEANT PRESS, INC. 


130 West 42nd Street, Dept. W10, New York 36, N. Y. 


BIG BOOK fully explains Pageant Press’ successful 


formula that has helped over 600 authors to win recognition. 


which books to publish... 
how to proofrecd . . . how to 
and 1,001 
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special need for easy-to-read, easy-to-under- 
stand books for the six-to-eight-year-olds 
which tell a good story, where things hap- 
pen that are of particular interest to chil- 
dren in this age group. 

There is a series, “Let’s Take A Trip,” 
which is beginning well. These books are 
written for various and deal 
with subjects of special interest to particular 
age groups. For instance, Let’s Take A 
Trip To A Bakery by Naomi Buchheimer, 
is for six-to-eight-year-olds; Let’s Take A 
Trip To A Building Project by J. M. Good- 
speed, is for the seven-to-tens, and Let’s 
Take A Trip To A Newspaper by Laura 
Sootin, is for the nine-to-twelves. Writers 
for this series must be experts in the various 
fields involved. 

Miss Harmon is most receptive to new 
writers. There ‘are four on the Fall list 
and there will be three new writers on the 


age groups 


Spring list. 

PUTNAM’S Offers the usual royalty con- 
tract. Address is 210 Madison Avenue, 
New York City 16. 


At COSMOPOLITAN (Hearst), 959 Eighth 
Avenue, New York City 19, the editor-in- 
chief is John J. O’Connell, the fiction edi- 
tor Kathryn 
Thomas Fleming and Mrs. Harriet Labarre. 
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3ourne, the associate editors 
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“I don’t care what magazine you're from, there’s no story here!” 


























It’s an open market and here’s what they 
want: In fiction mature sophisticated stories 
with strong plot value. Humor is an im- 
portant asset. Most of the stories run 
around 5,000 words or slightly less, some 
are about 2,500, and short-shorts of 1,500 
to 1,800 words. Don’t think that for the 
shorter lengths all you need is a trick end- 
ing. Whatever the length, cosMo wants 
a complete, well-rounded story develop- 
ment, not a sketch or an incident. Then 
there is the 20,000-word novelette which is 
frequently a suspense story. 

Articles run to about 3,000 words. This 
magazine is edited to appeal to higher- 
income groups. They are not highbrows, 
but are apt to have college backgrounds 
and to be quite sophisticated. Almost any 
subject may be used if it is handled skill- 
fully. Stay away from material which is 
too sordid or dreary, but serious professional 
handling of any medical or psychiatric sub- 
ject can be acceptable if it deals with new 
material or if it offers a fresh viewpoint on 
familiar facts. In dealing with subjects like 
religion, medicine, psychiatry or similar 
subjects, cosMo prefers a personal view- 
point dealing with a particular case, rather 
than a general discussion. For example, 
William Peters, in writing about heart con- 


ditions, concentrated all his attention on 
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“|! DIDN'T KNOW THAT 
PRESIDENTS OF WRITING 
SCHOOLS COULD WRITE 


. from what I have read of this book (One Win- 
ter in Boston, by Robert Smith, President of the 
Magazine Institute), Mr. Smith should immedi- 
ately quit presidenting, which can be done well by 
millions, and get down to writing, since good writ- 
ers are few indeed.” 





—CHARLES DRISCOLL 
“New York Day by Day” 


Yes, Mr. Driscoll, ivs true that many 


heads of writing schools cannot write. The Maga- 
zine Institute, as a matter of fact, is completely 
owned, staffed and operated by successful writers 
and editors. Every one of us—including Robert 
Smith—spends some time writing as well as teach- 
ing. Because next to writing, we enjoy teaching 
others to write. 


OUR STUDENTS SAY 


ee: . . you might be interested in seeing my article 
. . . m Coronet magazine. 
.. . before my fourth lesson I received $200 for 
my first story.” 


. signed a contract with DUELL, SLOAN, and 
PEARCE .. . advance royalty more than paying for your 
superior instruction.” 


. Just had a book accepted for publication by 
THOMAS NELSON and SONS ... your criticisms were 


novelette pe 


“ 


. thought you might like to hear I’ve sold 


serait INSTITUTE course.” 


. since I started this course I’ve sold 


asa. 50. @® on 


The MAGAZINE 
INSTITUTE 


50 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y 
Rockefeller Center 
(Licensed by the State of N. Y.) 




























































Our Staff Includes 


ROBERT 
SMITH 


Novelist, lec- 
turer, news- 
paper colum- 
nist, part-time 
editor for lead- 
ing book pub- 
lisher, author 
of Writing Fic- 
tion; Modern 
Writing; One 
Winter in Boston; The Human Image: 
Baseball, a Historical Narrative: Hotel 
on the Lake; Heroes of Baseball; two 
juvenile novels; many short stories and 
radio scripts. 





ROBERT 
ARTHUR 


Author, editor 
and teacher; 
former writer- 
producer Mu- 
tual Broadcast- 
ing System; for- 
mer editor De- 
tective Fiction, 
and other mag- 
azines for Faw- 
cett, Street and Smith. and Dell Pub- 
lishing Company; short stories for 
Argosy, Blue Book, Collier's and many 
other magazines; member Mystery 
Writers of America. 





JACK 
WOODFORD 
Publisher, nov- 
elist, motion- 
picture writer, 
author of more 
than 40 novels 
and 2000 short 
stories, author 
of Writer’s 
Cramp, Trial 
and Error and 
other books on writing; former script 
writer M.G.M., Warner's Universal 
and Columbia; vice-president of Sig- 
nature Press. 

And other successful writers and 














helpful in working out story.” editors. 

“ . . Vogue took the article ... whopping fat 

heck in th il tod ‘ > 
gaawennvena TEST YOUR LITERARY 


last criticism was fine. Helped me sell a APTITUDE FREE! A quali- 
fying literary aptitude test, to- 
another story . . . adds up to $400 return on my gether with free booklet listing 
successful graduates, will be sent 


request. 


"MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY“ 


THE MAGAZINE INSTITUTE, Inc. 
Dept. 810-K, 50 Rockefeller Plaza 
Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 


Please send your free Literary Aptitude Test 
and other information about your training. 
Name 

Street Address 


City Zone State 
Inquiries Confidential—No Sal will Call 
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one sick little girl, and wrote an article 
called “New Heart For Pamela” which was 
eminently successful. 


CREST BOOKS, Fawcett Publications, 67 
West 44th Street, New York 36, N. Y. Edi- 
tor-in-Chief, William L, Lengel plans to 
publish at least 1 crest original paperback 
a month. 

He says: 

“The ideal crest BOOK should create an 
urgency to be read. This means that the 
author must establish at once a character 
(or characters) in whose life you immedi- 
ately become involved, because he is faced 
with a provocative problem or involved in 
a situation that interests and excites you— 
and makes you want to go on to the end. 

“The style and tone of the writing will be 
determined by the nature of the story—by 
the interaction of character and situation in 
terms of real human needs, ambitions, and 
social values. There should be no straining 
for sex titillation, but sexual needs and the 
emotions they produce should be recognized 
as a vital ingredient in human motivation.” 

No book can be too good for crest. Edi- 
tor Lengel will pay at least $2,000 advance 
on acceptance. 


U. S. GREETING CARD COMPANY, 500 East 
77th Street, New York 21, N. Y., puts out a 
line of studio cards. Mr. Tomas Friedman 
would like to see slogans and ideas for illus- 
trations. Material should be humorous. 
Submit ideas on folded card-size paper, with 
rough suggestions for illustrations (no draw- 
ing talent necessary). Especially wanted are 
birthday ideas, but will also look at other 
suggestions for anniversaries, get well, wed- 
ding and other everyday occasions. $5.00 on 
use. 


CAVALIER (Fawcett), 67 West 44th 
Street, New York City 36, is edited by 
James O’Connell. Bob Curran is Manag- 
ing Editor. This is an action and adventure 
magazine for men. In true adventure, 
crime or action stories of any kind, the 
material must be so arranged that there is 
a strong story line. Successful writers for 
CAVALIER are masters of narrative tech- 
niques even for the articles. 
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Other good subjects here are hunting, 
fishing, cars, sports—directed not to the 
special fan of a special sport, but to a 
general audience of the spectator type. 

Some successful subjects in the past have 
been “The Execution of Gunner Roberson,” 
by Harry Kursh; “The Truth About Sup- 
pressed Inventions;” (straight dope on the 
million-mile tire, the magic gas pill, and 
other wonders), by John Toland; “River 
Buster,’ about a new rugged sport, which 
consists of swimming against a swift cur- 
rent, by Don Jacobs. The September issue 
has an article by Al Capen called “Hunters 
and Liars” debunking stories about animals 
who outsmart human beings. 

Major stories run from 3,500 to 5,000 
words, but shorter pieces are used too, par- 
ticularly humorous ones. A big lead story 
can bring up to $1,000, other manuscripts 
in proportion. 


CHARCO PUBLICATIONS, 101 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 3, N. Y., is coming out with 
a new magazine which is going to be dis- 
tributed by hotels to their guests free of 
charge, though there is a subscription price 
of $6.00 a year or 50c a copy. 

Each hotel will have another name for 
its magazine, and will carry some copy of 
its own. But there will be three or four 
major pieces in each issue which all the 
magazines will use, fiction and articles of 
1,000 to 1,200 words. These should be 
light, sophisticated, and if possible should 
have some relationship to hotel life, vaca- 
tions, sight-seeing, or related subjects. Pay- 
ment is 5c a word. 

The first issue (December) will be out in 
October. 

Address your manuscripts to Bob Murray, 
Editor, Charco Publications, 101 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York City 3. 


ZIFF-DAVIS PUBLISHING Co., 366 Madison 
Avenue, New York City 17, is bursting out 
with a string of new magazines. Paul Fair- 
man is the new Editor of the Fiction Group, 
consisting of the old AMAZING STORIES, and 
FANTASTIC, and the new DREAM WORLD, 
and a new non-fiction project, PEN PALS. 
Here’s what Mr. Fairman wants in the way 
of manuscripts. 
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to publish his first book which 
became a coast-to-coast best seller 





Marley Cole 


10 weeks on 
best-seller lists! 


Marley Cole’s book, Je- 
hovah’s Witnesses: The 
New World Society, was 
on best-seller lists for ten 
weeks, in periodicals such 
as The New York Times, 
New York Herald Trib- 
une, Publishers’ Weekly, 
Retail Bookseller, Los An- 
geles Times, Philadelphia 
Inquirer, Cleveland Plain 
Dealer, Milwaukee Jour- 
nal, Atlanta Journal, and 
many others. 


Are YOU Looking for A Publisher? 
Send for Our Free, 24-page Booklet. 


Take a friendly suggestion from Marley Cole Send for our free 24-page brochure which 
and learn about the successful publishing tells how we can publish promote and dis- 
program of Vantage Press, one of America's tribute your book, as we have done for 
leading Cooperative Publishers, and tenth hundreds of others. Ask for Booklet AA. 


largest publisher in the nation. 


VANTAGE PRESS, INC. 


Marley Cole tells why he chose VANTAGE PRESS 











“Vantage delivered the goods!” says Mr. Cole 


“One of the largest and oldest publishing houses worked 
with me on my book, Jehovah’s Witnesses, until the job was 
finished. After a long delay, they decided it was not for 
them. Then followed a painful period of trying one house 
after another, with no success. 


“Finally, I approached Vantage Press. They saw in the book 
what nobody else could see—a challenging subject that could 
take the public by surprise and capture a large, unsuspected 
audience. I studied Vantage’s distribution and promotion 
facilities. They invited some of my own ideas. 


“One big question in my mind was: if this book should go 
over big, could Vantage deliver the goods? They certainly 
did! The book sold 85,000 copies in the first ten weeks, and 
Jehovah’s Witnesses landed on best-seller lists all over the 
country. Foreign editions, also arranged by Vantage, are 
coming out in England, Germany, France, and other coun- 
tries. Vantage came through splendidly.” 


Total sale to date —almost 100,000 copies! 














One of America’s Leading Cooperative Publishers 


120 West 31 Street ° 


ON THE WEST COAST 
6253 Hollywood Blvd. 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 


New York 1, N. Y. 
IN WASHINGTON 





1010 Vermont Ave., N.W. 


Washington 5, D.C. 
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AMAZING STORIES uses science fiction, but 
not of the literary variety which is some- 
times a subtle social commentary, nor of 
the intellectual kind where the science 
element has some relationship to reality and 
poses serious problems. This is science fic- 
tion on the Roy Rogers level, but with space 
paraphernalia. However, there must be 
sound story structure, fast, well-motivated 
action, and lots of excitement. Lengths 
1,000 words to 12,000 words. Payment Ic 
a word and up. 

FANTASTIC, at the 


moment, is another 


science fiction book, using stories of the 
same length, and at the same rate of pay- 
ment. However, it may be slated for a 
gradual mutation. It may turn to fantasy, 
or to weird stories or to another DREAM 
WoRLD which will be discussed next. Watch 
it for further developments. _ 


DREAM WORLD is a new magazine with the 
first issue planned for December. All the 
stories here will deal with the Walter Mitty 
type of personality, though of course that 
name will not be used. The idea is that a 
mild, unimportant little Joe Doakes will 
somehow miraculously become endowed 
with extraordinary powers in some one re- 
spect. He acquires the majority of the Gen- 
eral Electric stock, he gets to be president 
of the United States for 24 hours. The first 
issue dated January has two good examples 
of what’s wanted: “The Man With The 
X-Ray Eyes,” by Milton Lesser, and “The 
Man Who Is Called The Happiness Sales- 
man,” by Stephen Wilder. The light humor- 
ous touch is an important asset. Mr. Fair- 
man likes the Thorne Smith or the Wode- 
house style. 

Lengths 1,000 to 12,000 words, payment 
Ic a word and up. 


PEN PALS is another brand new idea, 
which is so different from any other maga- 
zine that you really had better study that 
first issue November-December, which will 
be out in October. This will start as a bi- 
monthly, but Mr. Fairman has high hopes 
that it will soon be a monthly. The basic 
theme here is friendship through letters, 
and the whole magazine is dedicated to this 
theme. It must somehow be involved in 
every article which appears here. 
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For instance there is an article about Lee 
Mortimer, the Hearst columnist, and how 
he met his Japanese-American wife 
(through exchange of letters). She later 
died of cancer. 


Margaret Wiltshire, personnel director of 
Goldsmith Brothers, the largest stationery 
store in New York, tells how to write a 
letter of application for a position. “The 
Secrets of a Disc Jockey’s Mail” is an inter- 
view with Martin Block by Carl Spooner. 

You’d better query first here. There’s a 
chance Mr. Fairman may buy your idea, 
if not the article. Lengths 1,000 to 2,000 
words, payment about $100. 


MODERN BRIDE, edited by Miss Virginia 
Maves, is largely a merchandise book, and 
therefore considerable material is worked 
out with various market sources or staff 
written, or assigned to writers in the field. 
However, some articles are bought from 
free-lance writers. The most likely subjects 
are related to beauty, marriage, travel, 
budgets, personal relationships, etc. Try to 
stay within 2,000 words. Payment around 
$125. 


FASHION is a new magazine, a quarterly, 
with the first issue out in October. Here, 
too, because the subject is so closely tied 
up with marketing promotions, opportuni- 
ties for the free-lance writer are limited, 
and prices are by arrangement. Query first. 


The editor is Mrs. Virginia Biddle. 


POPULAR ELECTRONICS is another Ziff- 
Davis publication, edited by Oliver Read. 
It’s a 35c monthly specializing in home 
electronics—anything from how to fix a 
door bell to how to build an electronic 
brain. This is for the general consumer 
whose puttering is on a rather high level, 
hi-fi equipment, etc. In addition to how-to 
material, articles are used which in one 
way or another have electronic overtones. 
Photographs, line drawings or diagrams are 
important. 

In a specialized field like this, query first. 
Payment is 5c a word and $5 per print. 

John Christy is Managing Editor of 
SPORTS CARS ILLUSTRATED. He uses outside 
contributions which have to do with any 
subject that would be of interest to sports 











you CAN GETA FREE copy 
IF YOU'RE LOOKING FOR A PUBLISHER! 


A copy of The Rogue of Publishers’ Row will be mailed to you immedi- 
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charge, or keep it for the special discount price of $2.50. In the mean- 


time your manuscript will receive a free, thorough and prompt editorial 


report at no obligation to you. 





ACCLAIMED AS THE FIRST AUTHORITATIVE BOOK ON THE 
WHAT-WHO-HOW-WHY-WHERE OF SUBSIDY PUBLISHING! 












































































Edward Uhlan candidly reveals the full, inside story of subsidy 
publishing and the history of his own firm from 1936 to its present 
List Price: $3.50 status as the largest cooperative publisher in the United States and 

' Now in its 2nd Printing! the sixth largest book publisher in the number of titles published. 

| The Rogue of Publishers’ Row will give you real and practical help. 

by EDWARD UHLAN In it you will find encouragement and advice, do’s and don't’s on 

President ob eacoaationteress dnc how to find a publisher, how to evaluate publishers’ contracts, and 

; an exposé of literary sharks and allied racketeers. 

Fill out the coupon below and mail with your book manuscript today! 

THE REVIEWS ARE STILL COMING IN: 14 Recent Books Prove We're the Only 

Subsidy Publisher That Paid 20% Royalty 

Omnibook: ‘An unorthodox and challenging exposé one 
which proves that subsidy publishing can be both on Books That Have Had 2 or More Editions! 

) honest and valuable, written by a man who heads 

one of the largest firms in the field.’’ The Pageant of the Mediterranean (Travel) 4th ed. 

‘ ie ' ¢ How 1. Stop Snoring (How-to) 4th ed. e | Like to Be 
The Bookmark, New York State Library: ‘‘Both an inter- a Grandma (Poetry) 4th ed. ¢ Crusade (Social Sci. & 
esting story of survival and physical handicap and a Biog.) 3rd ed. sellout « A History of Louisiana (Text) 
candid, inside view of subsidy publishing... shrewd 3rd ed. ¢ Giant Business (Bus. & Finance) 3rd _ ed. 

; comment on authors and the book industry .. . ¢ How to Have a Green Thumb Without An Aching Back 

(How-to) 2nd ed. « Teach Your Child to Read (Educa.) 
} The Psychiatric Quarterly: “ . There are compara- 2nd ed. ¢ Decorating Cakes for Fun & Profit (How-to) 
| tively few psychiatric book manuscripts ee p- 2nd ed. « Winners Get Lost (Novel) 2nd ed. « Wander- 
ise a financial return to a trade publisher. The Rogue ings (Regional Essays) 2nd ed. ¢ Combat Boots (War 
of Publishers’ Row is a guide to the land where such Exp.) 2nd ed. ¢ The Romance of African Methodism 
unmarketable books can get published. . . . It is also (Relig.) 2nd ed. ¢ The Rogue of Publisher's Row (Belles 
a very witty and amusing book. ... Mr. Uhlan seems Lettres & Biog.) 2nd ed. 
, to be a brilliant writer, and he certainly is well sup- 
plied with competent editors. . . . Exposition Press 
has published more than one book of literary, socio- EXPOSITION-TESTAMENT BOOKS 
logic or scientific merit, as this reviewer can testify.” Important New Imprint for Authors of Religious Works! 
Chicago Sunday Sun-Times: ‘Edward Uhlan is the Exposition-Testament Books will be reserved for dis- 
spearhead of the clean-up movement in ‘subsidy’ tinguished studies and texts devoted to religion, its 
publishing . . . his autobiography is an Alger story history or interpretation. 
in the tradition of American business folklore... .” Meritorious manuscripts dealing with any faith 
, will be eligible. Reader-appeal may be within a 
Los Angeles Herald Express: ‘Uhlan has brought hon- single sect, or to wider groups. 
' esty and fair dealing to the neglected field of self- The first title to be issued under the ‘’Testament”’ 
subsidized publishing .. . imprint is Tomorrow's Faith Today by the Rev. W. 
Norman Pittenger, Professor at the General Theolog- 
P CHURE ical Seminary in N. Y. C. Dr. Pittenger is the former 
EE NEW BRO president of the American Theological Society and 

, wae the well-known author of 18 previously published 

te story of 20 years of “yon books. For complete details about the new imprint, 

. Read the —_ new illustrated brochure, about write to the Exposition-Testament Book Editor. 

. publishing } Book. Contains vital informa ee tee ee See ee ere ae ee ae ae See, em yar a as eae eet =~ 

Publishing. publicity. sales, for every _ EXPOSITION PRESS INC. 386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16,4. ¥. WD 610 
rf your free copy to ; — 

. Write for ¥ | © Enclosed find a copy of my manuscript submitted for an | 
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car and foreign car enthusiasts—road tests, 
highway safety, racing, mechanical prob- 
lems, etc. By all means, query first. Pay- 
ment on acceptance. Articles with photos 
bring from $150-$450. 


AUTO MECHANIC, of which Tom Bottom- 
ley is managing editor, has an entirely dif- 
ferent approach to the subject of driving 
an automobile. This is for the general car 
owner who has a flair for mechanics, and 
its aim is to help him with home auto re- 
pairs, to inform him of new developments 
and gadgets which will make his tinkering 
easier, or cheaper or more interesting. Rates 
by arrangement. 

Then there is POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY 
edited by Bruce Downs. Here all articles 
must be accompanied by photographs, and 
the photographs are the thing. How-to 
features are used, experiments with photo- 
graphic techniques and new products and 
photographic gadgets and equipment. Pay- 
ment is up to $60 a page for copy and 
photographs. $150 to $250 for color trans- 
parencies for covers. Black and white in- 
dividual photographs, $15 and up. 

All above mentioned Ziff-Davis Maga- 


zines are at 366 Madison Avenue, New 
York City 17, N. Y. 
STEARN PUBLICATIONS, INC., 509 Fifth 


Avenue, New York City 17, is putting out 
two new magazines, alternating bi-month- 


lies, edited by Ted Gottfried. 


BATTLE ATTACK will have a military slant, 
aimed at veterans, servicemen and young 
men of draft age. Factual articles are 
wanted on subjects like legislation affecting 
veterans, OSS, FBI or Army Intelligence 
case histories, stories about the battle record 
and history of a ship, a plane or any Army 
battalion, battle stories, spy stories, heroic 
personalities, biographies of outfits, ships, 
corps (Signal, Cavalry, etc.). 

Mr. Gottfried is particularly interested in 
writers who are or have been in the armed 
services, who can tell exciting stories of 
battles from beginning to end, from a stra- 
tegic point of view. For this they would 
probably have to be officers. 

Some fiction will be used, but it too must 
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have a combat background, and must tell 
an exciting, action-packed story. Sets of 
battle pictures from any war have a strong 
interest for Mr. Gottfried if they are of the 
“action-filled, blood-’n-guts” variety. Car- 
toons with a military angle. 


ACTION will be a man’s adventure maga- 
zine, with emphasis on action, danger, ex- 
citement. Dangerous sports adventures dur- 
ing hunting or mountain climbing expedi- 
tions, ‘heroic adventures, exciting male per- 
sonalities, photos which tell such stories. 
Fast-moving fiction, with emphasis on ad- 
venture and excitement. Cartoons with 
strong masculine appeal. 

For both magazines, humor is especially 
wanted in both fiction and articles. For 
those of you who are cartoonists, here’s your 
chance to dig out your wartime cartoon re- 
jects if you still have them. 

Lengths anywhere from 800 to 2,000 
words, payment $60 to $100, cartoons $5 to 
$10. As these magazines become established, 
better rates are promised, especially for 
those writers who work successfully with 
this house right now. 


LAST MINUTE FLASH: 

Mercury Publications, 527 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York 22, N. Y., announces a new 
science fiction magazine—-VENTURE SCIENCE 
FICTION—first issue to be published about 
October 15. vENTURE, edited by Robert P. 
Mills, will serve as a sister magazine to Mer- 
cury’s FANTASY AND SCIENCE FICTION, and 
will be slanted towards stories of adventure, 
with emphasis on pace and story value. This 
does not mean that pace will be substituted 
for sense, cardboard for characters, or im- 
probability for excitement. 

Each issue will contain either one 20,000- 
25,000-word lead short novel, or two ap- 
proximately 15,000-word novelets. The bal- 
ance of each issue will consist of stories of 


all lengths up to about 10,000. 


VENTURE will begin as a bimonthly, and 
on a comparatively low budget. If the first 
two or three issues sell reasonably well, the 
budget will be increased, and monthly pub- 
lication will be probable. Starting rates will 
be roughly between Ic and 1'4c a word. 























Now... 


You can receive FREE 


The valuable 40-page booklet, Publishing Your Book 


HERE’S THE STORY of complete publishing; 
it tells you the latest trends in the book industry COMET BOOKS REVIEWED 


and shows how we offer the latest and best co- NEW YORK — 

me Sti , Death Below Z 
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international services for Comet Authors. aciaeeinonal i 


COMET’S TWO NEW DEPARTMENTS ABILENE, REPORTS rER NEWS: 


Reflection Books: Designed to fill the needs of non-fiction a ye CITIZEN: 
writers, this university-level category provides a distinc- § Startlin, 
tive new Comet imprint for the scholar. ATLANTA JOURNAL: 


Bookland Juveniles: This is Comet’s new juvenile de- ROCHESTER TIMES- <7 
partment for authors of children’s books. Take advantage 

of the big, booming children’s book market now—with pep ceneee COURIER: 
Comet. What Ye Sow 





COMET AUTHORS 


ON THE AIR 
“We would be very happy to re- 
view White Angel Kitty t therine 


Lounsbury ) on our morning show, 
Open House.” WMBR-TV 
“Thank you for your nice letter in 
which you thank us for interview- 
ing Elizabeth Maddox Huntley. 
(What Ye Sow) It was our pleas- 
ure. RL 

“Please have Madge Brissenden 
(Real Life Bear Stories) contact us 
regarding an interview on the daily 
show.” KFGX 

“Please forward Miss Short’s Two 
Towels And An Orange address 
and we'll get in touch with her for 
an interview.” KLIX- 

“Thank you for a information 


concerning Mr. Peyre Gaillard. I 
would be very happy to i to interview 
him concernin book, The 


Amazing Mr. Mocker.” WGST 
“I will contact Mr. Hamada (The 
Constant Rebel) and be happy to 


arrange for a guest radio a - 
moan lay Gos tonal weline” RPOA. 
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RECENT COMET HIGHLIGHTS 


© CPB Vice President Sylvia R. Kaplan interviewed in THE 
NEW YORK TIMES a 17) and the LONG ISLAND 1 DAILY 
PRESS (Feb. 1). 

a Lag - NEW YORKER interviewed Comet’s Sam Chernoble 


(Jan. 18). 
e SIOUX FALLS ARGUS-LEADER gave Sat author Inga 
Dickerson half-page spread on new boo book. Tri 

@ One million readers saw BELL SYNDICATED COLUMN on 
Unconventional Prayers, written by Allan A. ~““y - 

e Life of St. Josaphat, Martyr of the Union, b Theodosia Bor- 
a catalogued in the CATHOLIC K INVENTORY 


e The Constant Rebel by Kengi Hamada, has been nae by 
the H. W. Wilson STANDARD CATALOG SERIES, buying guide 
for school and public libraries. 
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Please send me, without obligation on my part, a 
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Broadway 


By Leo Shull 


COMPILATION OF plays under option by 
A some 110 would-be Broadway pro- 
ducers, shows that there are close to 225 
scripts under consideration for the 1956-57 
season. About 75 are musicals, and a ma- 
jority of the remainder consist of comedies. 
These are almost all one-set shows. Out of 
the 225, probably about 80 will reach 
Broadway. Another 25 will most likely per- 
ish on the road, and about 25 more will 
wind up in the off-Broadway little theatres. 

There is no shortage of producers. In 
fact, there are a great many eager new- 
comers, who have been successful in the 
field of television and who now want to 
make their debut on Broadway. Several TV 
writers are trying their hands at legitimate 
playwriting. 

There has not been such a large number 
of optioned scripts in twenty years. 

Of the 75 musicals, about 50 are original, 
and the others are adaptations from plays 
or novels. 

Of the 150 straight plays (dramas, com- 
edies, etc.) about 100 are original scripts 
and the rest are adaptations from novels. 

Financing has become fluid, too. Film 
companies and television corporations have 
been active in supplying production money, 
whereas up to a year or two ago, all financ- 
ing had to be sought from small investors. 

Incidentally, a recent survey reported 
that 25 advertising agencies had spent al- 
most 700 millions for radio and television 
shows. This report was released by Radio 
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Annual. The figures were for June 1, 1955 
to June 1, 1956. 

During the last 2 or 3 years there has 
been an ever increasing growth in the “off- 
Broadway” theatre, those little theatres 
houses or stables, with about 200 seats. Fine 
often in the village, which are converted 
plays, original productions and important 
actors have made a path to these non- 
glamourous, non-profit enterprises, which 
yet have high prestige and receive critical 
attention, 

More money is becoming available to 
them and their productions have blossomed 
with professional polish. 

“Three Penny Opera” was produced in 
one of these off-Broadway theatres last sea- 
son. Also O’Neill’s “The Iceman Cometh,” 
and Chekhov’s “Uncle Vanya.” These pro- 
ductions often used budgets under $8,000. 
Shows on Broadway, of course, cost about 
ten times that much. 


Wanted: Playwrights With 
A Sense of Drama 


Generally, times are looking up for all 
who make their living in and by the theater. 
The greatest shortage of talent, or at least 
apparent talent, isin playwrights. Producers 
receive mountains of scripts, but far too few 
that are both competent and have some- 
thing to say. There are a fair number of 
young playwrights who know the technique 
of good theater, but they usually have noth- 
ing to say. On the other hand, there is the 
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dreary little psychological study, full of mes- 
sages, but deadly theater, because nothing 
ever happens except in the hero’s insides. 

Before long there may be a truly nation- 
wide theater. ANTA (The American Na- 
tional Theater and Academy) is planning 
a 40-circuit theater, involving year-round 
theater in 40 cities with a population of 
over 300,000, from New York to San Fran- 
cisco. 

ANTA is enlisting the cooperation of the 
chambers of commerce of these 40 cities. 
One philanthropist donated $10,000 to 
ANTA to help develop the circuit. A fund- 
raising committee has been formed, and 
Peggy Wood is the chairman of the com- 
mittee, with many famous names supporting 
her in the drive—Maurice Evans, Katherine 
Cornell, Henry Fonda, Shelley Winters and 
others. 

ANTA’s office is at 1545 Broadway, New 
York. . 

At the same time, the Council of the Liv- 
ing Theatre, 234 W. 44, has been trying to 
expand permanent subscriptions to a season 
of shows in 18 major cities. In conjunction 
with the Theatre Guild which has had 
“subscription series” offerings of their plays, 
The Council has endeavored to increase in- 
dividual subscriptions in 18 key cities, so 
that Broadway plays will be assured of runs 


in other cities. 
* * ¥* 





Let’s take a look at some of the offerings 
which go on the boards this Fall: 

Actor David Wayne is turning producer 
with “The Loud Red Patrick” which opens 
in New York, October 2nd. This is Ruth 
Kenny’s play. She wrote “My Sister Ei- 
leen.” 


“The Apple Cart” by George Bernard 
Shaw opens Oct. 18th. It is being produced 
by Charles Adams. 

“Li'l Abner,” a musical based on the car- 
toon strip by Al Capp, opens Oct. 22nd. 

Actor Burt Lancaster, and his partner 
Harold Hecht, are going to present “Sepa- 
rate Tables” on Broadway, Oct. 25th. 

Michael Redgrave will star in “The 
Sleeping Prince” Nov. Ist. The show is 
very popular in London. 

Lillian Hellman has turned “Candide” 
into a musical and it will open Nov. 22. 
Music by Leonard Bernstein. 


Markets 


Among Broadway producers, Kermit 
Bloomgarden, 1545 Broadway, was the most 
successful this past season. He produced 
four shows and three were hits: “Diary of 
Anne Frank,” “Mos’ Happy Fella,” “The 
Lark,” and “A View From The Bridge.” 
He now has two shows earmarked for the 
coming season and will probably add a few 
more before the year is out. 

Gilbert Miller is going to be very active 
this year. He imports shows from England 
and produces them at his own theater, 
124 W. 43. 

Herman Levin, producer of “My Fair 
Lady,” 424 Madison, has a new one coming 
up written by Sam and Bella Spewack. 
They wrote “Kiss Me Kate,” “Boy Meets 
Girl” and many other hits. Their new show 
is titled “Once There Was a Russian.” It 
deals with Catherine the Great of Russia. 

Josh Logan, 435 East 52nd St., has two 
scripts in his portfolio. Henry Fonda is due 
to star in one of them. 
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By Pat Fulford 


N A RECENT SPEECH before a group of 
cartoonists, an advertising executive 
said that more and more cartoons are used 
in campaigns, that agencies are hungry for 
fresh ideas and that the opportunities for 
cartoonists are unlimited. 

Word got around among the gagmen that 
there was an open door for gags, and the 
executive who made the speech was deluged 
by tons of three-by-five slips of paper. Some 
were accompanied by long letters describing 
the plight of the unknown gagman who, be- 
cause his name is not on cartoons, can never 
latch on the gravy-train money that adver- 
tising pays. One such letter ended with an 
offer to submit gags if the agency man 
would kindly let him know just what prod- 
ucts his firm handled. This letter was an- 
swered and said in effect that advertising 
agencies were made up of “idea men” and 
that thinking up ideas was the main func- 
tion of every agency. The gagman imme- 
diately let it go at that and decided that 
breaking into advertising was a lost cause. 

“How do campaign cartoons get started, 
then?” asks the bewildered gagman. “And 
isn’t it true that once the cartoonist is se- 
lected, nobody ever inquires about the gag- 
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man? His name isn’t under the drawing. 
Anybody can cut out any cartoon and say 
it is his gag. The gagman has nothing to 
show as evidence for his talent.” 

Here is the usual procedure in any ad 
agency. First of all the client almost always 
picks the cartoonist. The ciient and his wife 
may read a few general magazines—one of 
them is sure to be The New Yorker, the 
other, The Saturday Evening Post. Both are 
interested in their competitors ads. The 
client’s wife may be partial to that little 
maid in the yellow dress in The Post. She 
may not know that it is Ted Key’s “Hazel” 
but she knows that she’d like to have her 
husband’s bean soup campaign livened up 
with Hazel. Her husband contacts the 
agency and requests that particular car- 
toonist. The agency doesn’t argue, but in 
this case must impart the information that 
“Hazel” belongs body and soul to The Post 
and cannot be used for advertising purposes. 
Still the client wants that cartoonist anyway. 

The next step is the slogan. The idea men 
in the agency get together with the client 
and submit several different advertising 
plans with cartoons in mind. In one in- 
stance, staying with Ted Key, the account 
was Libby-Owens disposable glass bottles 
for beer. The slogan, “It Pays To Go One 
Way,” was decided upon and Ted Key was 
contacted and asked to submit roughs 
worked around that slogan. It usually takes 
the agency several hectic weeks with the 
client to come to a final decision on the 
slogan, but once all are agreed, the art work 
must be done in a frantic rush. So Ted Key 
is given a week to work out gags around the 
slogan—then perhaps another week for the 
finishes. He has an attic full of old gags and 
all he has to do is leaf through them to get 
started. For “It Pays To Go One Way,” 
Ted Key came up with this one—grate- 
fully okayed by the agency. It showed the 
husband sneaking out the back door, shoes 
in hand, while his wife is receiving a hen 
party at the front door. The blurb leads into 
the commercial] about ‘“‘one way” disposable 
bottles. Many leading cartoonists are top 
gagmen themselves and it is easy for them to 
work around a simple slogan. Out of the 
15 or 20 roughs submitted perhaps 10 or 12 
are okayed for finishes. The whole job 
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usually takes less than ten days. There is no 
time for contacting a gagman. 

When cartoons are used in an advertising 
campaign all the gags must be slanted for 
the selling of the product. The product’s 
name is usually featured right in the gag- 
line. 

If the gagman who asked the agency 
man to list his products had gone to the 
trouble of looking them up himself (Ayers 
Directory) and then made some suggestions, 
he might have found himself invited to be 
an “idea man” with the agency. Gagmen 
who are interested in connecting up with an 
agency can send in clips of their work, ad- 
dressing the “Copy Chief” and can submit 
outlines of their ideas and after looking up 
the products the agency handles they might 
try to get in by suggesting slogans for the 
products. 


Late Cartoon News 


The Heller Agency. Cartoons are bought 
through this agency for both Man’s Illus- 
trated and Man’s Conquest. Cartoons are 
selected by Editor Jack Hoffman. Male 
slant—sports, girly, etc.—are wanted. No 
raw stuff here. Mail to The Heller Agency 
at 527 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, 
N. Y. Jack Heller says: “I am paid $15 for 
a cartoon.” Better inquire whether that is 
after his commission or before. 


Delta Publishing Corp., 270 Park Avenue, 
New York 17, N. Y. Miss Jerry Quigg is 
buying for a new magazine here. The name 
of the magazine has not been given out yet, 
but the letterhead says Rex—so chances are 
that’s what they will call it. Buying liquor 
and sex gags but no smut. They are now 
paying $15 each but plan to raise the ante 
for anything that’s worth more to them. 


The Philadelphia Inquirer, Arch C. 
Luther, Broad at Callowhill Street, Phila- 
delphia 1, Pa. The pay here is a flat $35. 
Cartoons are bought for a Sunday supple- 
ment called Today. Use wash or line—no 
benday. This is one of the reputable mar- 
kets that still pay on publication. They 
buy about 100 cartoons a year. 





Home and Highway, Allstate Insurance 
Company, 7447 Skokie Blvd., Skokie, Il. 























BECOME A’ TRAINED 
| Christian Writer... 


More than 160 religious publications 
are looking for articles that you 

S can write and be paid for... IF 
_ “YOU HAVE THE KNOW- HOW. 
Today hundreds of students of 

: Christian Writers Institute 
t are selling well-written stories 
and articles to these publications 



















EARN WHILE YOU LEARN... 


Study at home in your spate time. Get 
the professional training that will bring 
_ you editors’ checks. MARKET TIPS, 

publication free with each course, 
> lists markets and tells how to slant 
materials for individual magazines. 
Write today for free sample 


“lesson and complete information. No 
obligation. Write Dept. W. D. 106. 







CHRISTIAN WRITERS INSTITUTE 
434 South Wabash, Chicago 5, Illinois 





NEW YORK WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 


November 15-17 


Workshops in fiction, article, juvenile, and other fields 
conducted by top editors, agents, and writers. Cas 
prizes! All sessions held at Barbizon-Plaza. For details, 


write to: 
IRV LEIBERMAN 
1555 Luxor Road Cleveland 18, Ohio 





SONG POEMS 


AND 


LYRICS WANTED 


Mail to: 


TIN PAN ALLEY 


1650 Broadway New York 19, N. Y. 





NOW! A Complete Course in Cartooning. 12 Lessons, one 

each mont Sear The MAGAZINE OF THE MONTH in 

every issue. PHOTOS—MARKET TIPS—GAGWRITERS 

MARKET LISTS CAR TOONS FEA ATURES GALORE! 

ONLY $6.00 A YEAR; $4.00 SIX MONTHS. 

Direct from the heart of the magazine publishing in- 
dustry. Three get-acquainted copies $1.00. 


NEW YORK CARTOON NEWS 
123-34 82nd Rd., Dept. WD, Kew Gardens 15, N. Y. 








STREAMLINING THE FEATUR ew book by the 
author of the famous “PUTTING ir ‘IN THE COLUMN.’ 
Endorsed by such famous authors as Jack Woodford. 
and others. Won M anuscripter’s award as the * Outstandin 4 
Texthook for Writers Johnston McCulley of * RK OF 
ZOR "* fame says It made a hig hit with me. It has 
everything!"" Eastern writer adds “the hook is GREAT. 
Thanks a million for writing it Get your copy TODAY. 
$2.50. Circular free. Write 


BEN ARID 


Hermosa Beach, California 





‘How’ MAKE MONEY with’ 


Simple CARTOONS , 


’ A book everyone who likes to draw 
should have. It is free; no | FREE 


obligation. Simply address BOOK 
ARTOONISTS' EXCHANGE 


Dept. 8210 Pleasant Hill, Ohio 
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Wanted to set to music. 
Any subject. Send Poems today. 
Immediate consideration. 
Phonograph Records Made 
FIVE STAR MUSIC MASTERS, 457 BEACON BLDG., BOSTON, MASS. 
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SPELLING, AWKWARD GRAMMAR, PUNCTUATION 


Are these three ial your sales? Let me correct them. 
It is A apne ty. 
» dependable typing, with — paper, carbon 

For PB and corrections as above, per 1000, or 15¢ per 
page, PL 'OSTAGE. More commie editing, 70c. Typing 
only, 50c¢ de ee 


Let me know your problems 


EVA LONGSDORF 
The Friendly Typist Arkansaw, Wisconsin 





WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 


Begin at the beginning and end up selling. The most 
comprehensive course of its kind on the market, covering 
every phase of story and article writing for tots to teens 
Learn the step-by-step procedure from one whose work 
is appearing currently in juvenile publications. Not a 
‘tell how’’ but a SHOW HOW course. Personal criticism 
included. Write for free particulars 


MARJORIE M. DAVIDSON 
P. ©. Box 104 Laceyville, Pennsylvania 








2000 ARTICLES YOU CAN WRITE AND SELL 


Now, the ‘“‘must’”’ book for every writer. The author, 
Frank Oe a sold thousands of articles based on 
ideas in this book, and has helped others to sell thousands 
more. As the article market.is the fastest-growing one for 
free-lance writers today, order your copy now of this 
handsome 70,000-word book and start writing to sell! 


$2.50 postpaid 
PERENNIAL PRESS 
Dept. WD, 292 Lexington Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 





“BASIC FORMULAS OF BIOGRAPHY" 


A metpesn idea check list for biographical writers. Actual 
es drawn from famous biographies 

Partial list of contents of formulas and themes: —aane dimen.- 
sioned, champion of lost causes, repentance the abuse of 
power, the catalyst, creative process delineated, at Fn meee 
famous retiree, exclusive consecration, reformer's dilem 

one sided theme, progressive mental evolution, imagination 
over intellect, triumph over handicap, making a million, et 


etc 
Ask for MOHAWK Report No. 230; postpaid $1.00 
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WILLIAM GRAHA 


Box 1083 Winter Haven, Fia. 











TO AUTHORS 


seeking a publisher 





This is one of the most attractive house 
organs printed today. It is a 47-page quar- 
terly put out in the interest of accident pre- 
vention. Write to Bruce Rattenbury, Asst. 
Editor, and he’ll be happy to send you an 
Editorial Requirement sheet. No set prices 
here but payment compares favorably with 
top slicks. 


Adventure, 205 East 42nd Street, New 
York 17, N. Y. Alden Norton is in charge 
here but Miss Greenburg handles all pre- 
liminary chores in the selection of gags. 
They still consider Argosy their first-stringer 
here so Argosy pays $25 but Adventure only 
$15. If you study a copy of the magazine 
carefully and submit accordingly it may 
well pay off with OK’s. They buy a dozen 
a month. No color. No wash. Line or ben- 
day only. 





Coca- 


The Refresher, Cartoon Editor, 
Cola Company, P. O. Box 1734, Atlanta, 
Georgia. Subject matter here is exactly what 
you would expect it to be—consumption of 
the product in various settings by people of 
all ages, and in all income brackets. Not 
too much competition here and they pay 


$20. 


King Features, Grace Miller, 235 East 
45th Street, New York 17, N. Y. Was out of 
the market during parts of July and August. 
Now active again. They use one a day. 
These cartoons are seen by millions of 
people all over the world, so keep your ideas 







Poetry, etc.,° 


learn how our ( 


Our basic policy is to encourage new writers and help them gain 
recognition. If you are looking for a publisher of your Novel, Short 
Stories, Play, Scholarly work, 
tive Plan can help you. Write today for Booklet AA 


‘o-opera- 


It’s free. 


York 1 


simple. The feature is often used in one- 
column size, so drawing should be bold and 
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EXPERIENCED TYPIST 


Neat and accurate. Minor corrections, free 
carbon. All work carefully proofread and 
mailed flat. Enclose instructions. 50c per thou- 
sand words. 


JOYCE RAWSON 


Bradley Road, Madison, Conn. 





“| LIKE THE WAY YOU EXPLAIN 


Soups for me. This I can understand. I know I'll profit from 

writes a client. I furnish a complete and accurate analysis 

oo criticism of ro writi style, characters, plotting, dia- 

logue, story opening descriptions, transitions, etc. show you 

exactly what's wro and snd artic what got must do to im- 

rove your work. jon and articles: $1 1:9 0 words. 
ine-by-line revision: SOc per page. Minimum PG3.0 0. 


WILLIAM H. ‘BUSHMAN 
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simple too. 


American Weekly, Cartoon Editor, 63 
Vesey Street, New York 7, N. Y. This is 
another Sunday Supplement. They have 
been in and out of the market many times. 
Now they’re back in again. They use as 
many as six cartoons in a single issue, but 
sometimes use none at all. General gags for 
a very large readership. Base pay is $40. 
Wash or line. No benday. 


Liberty, Nan Ross, 73 Richmond Street, 
West, Toronto, Ont., Canada. Use general 
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gags. Print two to ten in every issue. Line or 
benday. U. S. stamps are no good to them, 
so use Canadian postage for your return 
envelope. You can get coupons in your local 
postoffice good for international postage ex- 
change. You can buy unused Canadian 
stamps from any stamp dealer, or send 
money order to the postmaster of any Cana- 
dian postoffice. 


Pictorial Review, 235 East 45th Street, 
E. F. Brockhaven, editor. Pay $100 for 
finishes in full color. Buy roughs for $25 
to farm out to their favorites. Use a mild 
girlie gag, family stuff, and quite a bit of 
TV. A Sunday supplement owned by 
King Features so don’t get too subtle. Keep 
the color handling fairly simple with large 
flat areas as the reproduction is all done by 
benday. 

The Star Weekly, 80 King Street, West, 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada. E. W. Cuth- 
bert, Editor. This market is currently over- 
stocked. Mr. Cuthbert is definitely in a, 
“Sorry we are not accepting any cartoons 
for some time”, mood. 


Charles Preston, 50 East 42nd Street, 
New York 17, N. Y., is now buying car- 
toons for Everywoman’s. The slant here is 
closer to The Saturday Evening Post than 
to other women’s magazines. The rate is 


$15. 


TO AUTHORS 


seeking a publisher 


Our basic policy is to encourage new writers and help them gain 
recognition. If you are looking for a publisher of your Novel, Short 
Stories, Play, Scholarly Work, Poetry, etc., learn how we can help 
you. Write today for booklet AA. It’s free. 

VANTAGE PRESS, INC. 120° W. 31 S#., New York 1 
In Calif.: 6253 Hollywood Blud., Hollywood 28 
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Owner and Distributor 
8161 West 3rd Street, Dept. A, Los Angeles 48, Calif. 








CORRECT TYPING 


A manuscript which is correct in every detail 
will give you the advantage. 50c per thousand. 
Free carbon. Mailed flat. 

PAULINE LOZIER 
134-25 Cherry Ave. Flushing 55, N. Y. 








JUVENILE WRITERS 


Let a selling writer help you write and sell. 
My work appears regularly in the majority of 
juvenile publications. Yours can, too 

For particulars write to: 
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12 Glengarry, Winchester, Massachusetts 
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SONG POEMS 
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basis —Addresses of 20 Composers, directions. $2.00 
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Route 1, Belzoni, Miss. 
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By Janice Lovoos 


(Hollywood Correspondent) 


EFORE IRVING CoopeEr’s writing credits 
B started to appear on “Four Star The- 
atre,’ “U. S. Steel Hour,’ “Screen Di- 
rectors Playhouse,” “Telephone Time,” he 
was a dialogue director at Paramount Pic- 
tures. Then an agent urged him to try 
writing for TV, and you have probably 
seen many of his plays on the above-men- 
tioned programs. As a dialogue director 
his job included going through a script and 
sharpening up the dialogue, deleting lines 
not in keeping with the characters and sub- 
stituting lines that would fit. 

He also rehearsed the actors, helping 
them to interpret their lines. Cooper calls 
this a “pre-rehearsal”—done before the di- 
rector takes over. If the star is what he 
terms a “stylist” (he cited Alan Ladd as 
such) he works with him to bring out the 
particular speech qualities which are some- 
times a star’s Stock-in-trade. This work 
naturally did much to make Cooper the 
TV playwright that he is. 

“But how can TV writers without bene- 
fit of studio experience become dialogue 
experts?” we asked. “By exposure to peo- 
ple in all walks of life,’ Cooper declared. 
The better rounded a person you are, the 
better you will understand other people. 
And it is from this tree understanding that 
good dialogue springs. Exposure means 
coming into actual contact with a variety 
of people, talking with them, and above all, 
listening to them. It means minutely ob- 
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serving peculiarities of speech and accom- 
panying mannerisms and gestures. Read- 
ing, especially plays, is also, of course, very 
important to dialogue. Not only is it im- 
portant to read good plays but, if possible, 
one should see them. 

Irving Cooper is a man with a sincere 
interest in other people. Quiet, friendly, 
unassuming, impeccably groomed, his 
warm smile indicated the rich and delight- 
ful sense of humor that one often finds in 
his stories. 

A number of years before his TV career 
opened, Irving Cooper studied law in Chi- 
cago. He claims that was one of the best 
experiences for his present profession, 
“Law gives you an insight into human na- 
ture. It gives you an adroit observation 
which becomes a yardstick for measuring 
human values and situations. It helps you 
in gaining a quick, analytical approach to 
problems. You learn to state things con- 
cisely and directly which is so vital in con- 
structing a good script. 

“One of the main faults of new writers 
is that they are too verbose. Stay away 
from the ornate in dialogue, keep it simple 
and direct. Everything your characters 
say must have the sound of authenticity— 
in keeping with the character portrayed. 

“Don’t ever underestimate the viewer's 
reaction to the lines your characters speak. 
An audience immediately spots a line of 
phony dialogue. It must ring true.” 
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This does not mean that a TV writer 
should go around with a tape recorder, 
and merely transcribe people’s real speech 
into his plays. Direct copy of real speech 
would, in many instances, make very poor 
TV dialog. Strangely enough, real speech 
is likely to sound forced and, of course, the 
TV writer, as creative artist must put addi- 
tional factors into dialog—such as internal 
characterization, emotional conflict and 
story background. But he has to do this 
so subtly that the audience will feel that 
the speech is natural. 

Take the following dialog from Cooper’s 
play “The Human Pattern.” This appears 
on the second page of the script—that 
means very shortly after the opening of the 


play: 


JOE 
You’re pretty proud of Ben, aren’t you? 


MA SLOTNICK 


Why shouldn’t I be proud? He’s got a 
fine business. He’s a big success. I wish 
I could say the same for you. 


JOE 
(resignedly) 
What’s the use, Ma? We'll never see eye 
to eye on my work. 


MA SLOTNICK 


When you're no longer a nobody, you’ll 
see how quick I see eye to eye. 


The simple talk of simple people, but 
how much it tells about mother and son. 
In real speech, most likely the mother 
would not have talked about Ben’s fine 
business, etc. She probably would just have 
said defiantly “And why shouldn’t I?” be- 
cause Joe would know all this about Ben’s 
being a big success. But the audience 
doesn’t know, and the TV writer has to 
establish the situation. Anything that can- 
not be shown visually has to be shown in 
dialog. In a short story, the narrator could 
step in and tell about Ben’s big business 
and success story, but in TV, dialog is the 
only means. In three sentences the audi- 
ence knows that Joe has a_ successful 
brother, that his mother is goading him 
on to become equally successful, and Joe’s 
resigned words establish the conflict. 
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2. An honest evaluation 

3. A thorough criticism 
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Just a little later there is this speech by 
Joe. 


JOE 

It’s not really the hard way. I’m not 
looking to be rich. I don’t think there’s a 
teacher in the world that is—not in: dollars 
and cents. But, money just can’t buy the 
kind of satisfaction that goes with putting 
kids on the right track—giving them the 
equipment they need to stand up to the 
very thing they trust and believe in—the 
future. 


For real life, this would be an unusually 
long speech. Even in a novel or a story a 
writer might break up a revealing speech 
of this length with gestures and descrip- 
tions. But the TV audience will accept 
such a long speech because it’s the only 
way it can find out how Joe feels about 
things. 

Dramatic impact is necessary to sustain 
interest in the brief half-hour allotted for 
writers to tell their story on TV. In a 
suspense story written by Cooper and his 
wife, Helen, for Screen Director’s Play- 
house, the following two speeches pinpoint 
the plot (laid in hospital corridors) with 
an accent on dramatic impact. 


DR. GORWIN 


Still murder is a nasty business. I think 
it only fair to Miss Barbour that we in- 
vestigate. 


DR. BRUNO 

By all means. Also, I think it only fair 
to tell Miss Barbour that if such a murder 
actually did occur, she is at this moment in 
the company of the murderer. 

(to Ellen) 

Dr. Corwin and I are the only two doc- 

tors on duty tonight. Shall we go? 


Expressions of love are very difficult to 
handle without becoming mawkish. In a 
sophisticated story, “Alibi”, produced by 
Ford Theatre, Cooper managed some tick- 
lish scenes very subtly and lightly. A story 
laid at the turn of the century, it involved 
a great actress of the day and a dramatic 
critic with whom she is in love but who, 
unfortunately, was in love with some one 
else. In the following scene she is attempt- 
ing by subtle means to extract a response 
which he is unable to give her. He, on the 
other hand, hasn’t the nerve to come out 


























and tell her he’s in love with another 
woman. 

The scene is set at Delmonico’s just be- 
fore opening night of a new play. 


FAYE 


I love you, Jonothan, I love you very much. 
I tell you that with humility and pride— 
great pride. 


JONOTHAN 
(seemingly disturbed ) 
That’s a very nice thing to say, my dear. 





y 
a Coming from someone with the world at 
h her feet, it’s particularly gratifying. 
D- P —" ° 
a This response isn’t quite what Faye had 
expected. 
ly P 
a FAYE 
' (sincerely ) 
in I haven’t forgotten who put the world at 
or my feet, Jonothan. If you hadn’t shouted 
a my praise in caps and italics, I might still 
Lis have been sewing hems on petticoats at 
: ninety cents a week. Do you wonder why 
I kind of like you, Jonothan Drexel? 
n 
th JONOTHAN 
(jokingly ) 
Sheer gratitude. Nothing more. 
FAYE 
No, my dear, you’re wrong. I’ve never 
confused my emotions. I'd still take the 
hems if you went with them. 
JONOTHAN 
(reaching ) 
The man doesn’t live that deserves all 
that, Faye—but I’m very, very gratfeful. 
A mild anxiety creeps into Faye’s eyes, 
“ as again she appraises Jonothan’s reticence. 
la 
FAYE 
by ; 
ie (warily) 
ICK- . ° 
. Jonothan, you said there was something you 
ony wanted to discuss with me. What is it? 
ved 
atic Jonothan is momentarily startled, but re- 
‘ho, covers deftly. 
one 
ipt- JONOTHAN 
ynse Oh, nothing really. I got to thinking 
the about that third act soliloquy and wondered 
if Able shouldn’t shorten it. I’ve changed 
out ; : a 
my mind. You'll sustain it. 
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FAYE 
Is that all, Jonathan? 


JONOTHAN 
That’s all (eagerly). C’mon, let’s try 
out those new horses. I’ll give you a spin 
through the park. 


Again all speech is simple and unpreten- 
tious, though certainly the vocabulary of 
the actress is a much more elegant and 
varied one than that of Ma Slotnick in the 
other play. Every sentence, however, almost 
every word carries the story forward or 
supplies some background information that 
the audience must have in order to be 
deeply involved in the happenings on the 
screen. Involvement, is perhaps the key- 
word—TV dialog must be handled so that 
the audience is constantly involved in it. 





Writers In The News 

Al C. Ward, back from his vacation hops 
right into assignments; an original story 
for cLiMaAx and teleplays for the “Perry 
Mason” series . . . Irving Cooper set to do 
six teleplays for the O. Henry series being 
filmed by Gross-Krasne . . . Al Martin has 
been assigned to write a script for Thor 
Brooks “College Coach” TV series 
Crime (reporting, that is) pays off for 
former crime reporter Herbert A. Spiro 
who switched to writing as a full-time 
career. Among his recent assignments for 
TV are “Walk At Noon”, sold to “Climax” 
his story “Guillo” sold for a CBS-TV 
Studio One presentation; his “Rebuke Me 
Not” recently viewed on Lux Video Theatre 
has been optioned by RKO as a screenplay 
and he’s now preparing a play “Cricket In 
The Bush” for Broadway presentation. . . 
Allan Kaufman and Max Glandbard have 
sold their original “Gun For A Town” as 
feature screenplay to Frank Nodel. 


Market Items 

Climax Hour live show on CBS Thurs- 
day 8:30 P.M., Contact: Alice Young, 
CBS-TV, Television City, Beverly at Fair- 
fax, Los Angeles, California. Will look at 
outlines of dramatic stories filled with 
suspense, with solution reached with “a 
great deal of urgency growing out of char- 
acterization”. No gimmicks, please. Prefer 
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stories with two or three strong leads in 
order to attract strong acting casts. Prefer 
looking at outlines which run from 5 to 
twenty pages, whatever is comfortable for 
the writer. If writer is not represented by 
an agent, please write ahead, establish your- 
self and credits and give them a general 
idea of story you have in mind. In this 
way they can get a quick reaction and give 
you a prompt answer. 3 


Crossroads Half hour on film Federal 
Telefilms, Inc., Goldwyn Studio, 1041 N. 
Formosa Avenue, Hollywood 28, California. 
Contact: Story Department. If you own a 
published property or have a true story 
which can be adapted for this dramatic 
show, the committee which passes on ma- 
terial will look at outlines or treatment of 
15 to twenty pages. If not submitted 
through accredited agent, establish your- 
self as professional writer by writing letter 
first. It was stressed that stories must be 
true. 


The Millionaire Don Fedderson Produc- 
tions Republic Studios, 4024 Radford Ave- 
nue, North Hollywood, California. Contact: 
Walter Getz. First study established format 
for this half-hour feature on film before 
submitting material which will be looked 
at in treatment, outline or completed tele- 
play. If submitted in outline or treatment 
form, “keep it brief’, they suggest. Be sure 
to send stamped, self-addressed envelope 
for return of material. 


“Playhouse 90 cps. Live hour and a half 
show. Contact: Peter Kortner at CBS-TV 
Television City, Beverly and Fairfax, Los 
Angeles, California. This hour and a half 
live show on television starts this fall, 
emanating from the West Coast under 
direction of Martin Manulis. This is a 
good market for exceptional originals, but 
writing must be of top quality to interest 
them, strong, enough to sustain interest for 
the better part of ninety minutes. They are 
especially interested in looking at published 
properties which can be adapted to fit 
needs of show. Send material through 





literary agent or first establish your identity 
as professional writer, via mail. 


Matinee NBC-TV, 1549 N. Vine Street, 
Hollywood 28, California. Contact: Del 
Reisman. 

Contact is interested in looking at ma- 
terial from accredited free-lance writers 
on a variety of subject matter. They prefer 
looking at the completed teleplay or pub- 
lished stories which can be adapted to TV 
medium. Won’t turn down exceptional 
material, however, in treatment form sub- 
mitted by agent or accredited writer. 


K-T Productions seeks original TV and 
radio properties suitable for nation-wide 
syndication. Successful local programs, on 
the air or presently discontinued, will be 
considered; also, script ideas. For details, 
write Kay Anders, K-T Productions, 250 
W. 57th Street, New York 19, New York. 





ANSWERS TO QUIZ ON PAGE 25 
i=8; Yves 510; e=1is 515; 6—4; 7=14; 
8=2; 9=15; 10—12; 11—9; 12=1; 183; 14—6; 
iS=7. 





SINGER SERVICE 


The typing service of successful Canadian authors. 
Give your manuscript the confidence of a pro- 
fessional appearance. 
All inquiries promptly answered 
IDA SINGER 


Tillsonburg 2 Ontario, Canada 








The HOLLYWOOD GHOST 


Now on publisher’s assignment in Canada still offers 
her usual expert rewrites and criticism service. Sen 
the Ghost your problem script. No reading fee; prompt 
personal report. 


Dorothy Doyle 


988 Victoria Avenue, Victoria, B. C., Canada 








MANUSCRIPT SERVICE 


Excellent Bond Paper—Free Carbon 
Reasonable Rates 
Complete information sent on request 


BERNICE HIPPERT 
3417 Mt. Vernon Ave. Cedar Rapids, lowa 








Phone 3-5096 





WRITERS—CONSULT ADELE BAILEY 


Story analyst, Agent, Author, 15 years, ‘‘Radio Story Editor’’ (TV) Y.M.C.A. classes. Detailed report on your story, 
$1.00; book ms. $10.00; thorough marketing-technique analysis, $3.00. Modest fees due to sincere interest in writers. 


39 OCEAN STREET 


SQUANTUM, MASSACHUSETTS 
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1. Confessions Of A Veteran Railroad 
Conductor Of Your Section. Do many par- 
ents fib about the ages of their children in 
attempts to avoid payment of fare? Dan 
Cupid at work among the passengers; how 
to handle troublesome riders, as drunks; 
famous passengers. His most amusing ex- 
periences as a conductor; wrecks during his 
career, if any. 


2. Selecting Names For Babies. Interview 
leading obstetricians of your city. Is baby 
naming a difficult matter for most parents, 
especially when there are many children? 
Do a large number of parents enlist the 
assistance of obstetricians in applying a 
name? The most common names today. 


3. Giving Sanity Tests To Persons Ac- 
cused Of Crimes. Carrying prisoners to the 
state hospital in strait jackets. Sensational 
crimes in which the killers have been ad- 
judged insane. 


4. Dean Of Banjo Players In Your 
County. Slant: How in spite of his age his 
talent still remains in wide demand at en- 
tertainments as well as square dances. His 
favorite tunes; numbers he has composed 
himself. Does he still shake a fancy leg as 
a dancer? Longest trips he has made for 
banjo appearances. 


5. The Writings Of General George A. 
Custer, Noted Soldier Whom The Indians 
Called “Yellow Hair.” Anniversary angle: 
His birth occurred in New Rumley, Ohio, 
on this day in 1839. Slant: How he be- 
came an avid student in military science 
and of belles-lettres, even. to the extent of 
devoting much time to writing. In 1874, he 
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By Frank A. Dickson 


published the book “My Life on the Plains,” 
while after his death Galaxy carried his 
“War Memoirs.” 


6. The Probation Officer Of Your Dis- 
trict. Number of persons on probation in 
the district. Any women? How the official 
keeps check on the probationers; probation- 
ers who make unusually good readjustment 
with new jobs. The youngest and the oldest 
probationers. Slant: The importance of in- 
stilling respect and ambition in probationers. 


7. Pearl Harbor Day. Rallying cries in 
various wars, as ““Remember Pearl Harbor” 
in World War Two. “Remember the 
Maine” became a popular slogan following 
the sinking of the United States battleship 
Maine in the harbor at Havana, Cuba, in 
February, 1898. 


8. Monkey Business. A monkey raiser of 
your section who has found good markets 
for the animals. The likes and dislikes of 
monkeys, particularly in food; training the 
creatures to perfom tricks; the prices of 
monkeys at present, and the kinds of mon- 
keys in greatest demand. Slant: Monkeys 
as interesting and affectionate pets, respond- 
ing readily to kindness. 


9. An Impersonator Of Your Section. 
Points about giving impersonations: his 
impersonations of various celebrities; his 
hardest ones. Average number of appear- 
ances per month. Any comment from no- 
tables whom he has imitated. 


10. Calls To The Local Police Depart- 
ment About Skunks! The procedure in 
routing the smelly creatures from homes 
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and the premises. Cases with the most em- 
barrassing results. Slant: The value of 
skunks in killing harmful animals and as 
producers of fur, notwithstanding their 
reputation as stinkers. 


11. A Bucket Factory. The most popular 
types of buckets; the smallest and the larg- 
est produced; steps in the manufacture and 
the daily output of the plant. 


12. Scrapbooks Of Widely-Known Ath- 
letes Of Your State. Accounts of the heroes’ 
most exciting feats; record-breaking per- 
formances. Trophies earned by the athletes. 


13. Shave, Please? Is shaving in the 
barber shop, like the old gray mare, not 
what it used to be? Have veteran barbers 
make comparisons of barber shop shaving 
today and a couple of decades ago. Con- 
trast between barbering emporiums'of long 
ago and present tonsorial shops. The amount 
of reading by customers. 


14. Funerals Of Presidents Of The 
United States, As The Final Rites For Gen- 
eral George Washington, Who Died On 
December 14, 1799. The chief executives’ 
comments about death; Washington calmly 
observed that it was “the debt which we 
all must pay” and toward the end declared, 
“T am not afraid to go.” 


15. The Woman Angle In Solving 
Crimes. Do local and county officers agree 
with the French saying, “Cherchez la 
femme’”—‘“Look for the woman?” Is there 
a woman involved in most crimes? 


16. Towns Of Your State With The 
Strangest Names. The derivation of the 
appellations. Descendants of the settlers; 
oldest citizens and their recollections. Do 
any other places in the nation bear such 
names? 


17. Bringing In The Prisoners. Experi- 
ences in transporting arrested persons in the 
city’s police car, the modern “Black Maria,” 
to jail. Resisting prisoners who indulge in 
threats; calming them down. 


18. County Historians Of Your State. 
Their current research and latest discov- 
eries. Their best sources of information; 











THIS IS A CUSTOM TAILORED COURSE 
NOT A FACTORY PRODUCTION JOB 


Here students are not forced into molds. Each one is 
considered as an individual writing personality, with 
individual abilities, aspirations and potentials. At the 
same time that he acquires writing techniques, each 
student is helped to ee the most of his own special 
qualities, and to achieve his own goals. 


You Are Guided Step By Careful Step 


ONE SALE EVEN TO A SECONDARY MARKET 
CAN PAY FOR YOUR COURSE AND START YOU 
ON YOUR WAY AS A WRITER. 


Criticism Service 


Have you a problem story? Pauline Bloom can tell you 
what’s wrong and what to do to make it right. $1.00 
per thousand words. $5.00 minimum. Payment and 
stamped envelope should accompany script. Special rate 
for books. 


PERSONAL CONSULTATION BY ARRANGEMENT 


PAULINE BLOOM WORKSHOP FOR WRITERS 
58 Willow St.-D, Brooklyn 1, N. Y 


(Licensed by New York State) 




















MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


By college graduate. Flawless spelling and punctuation, 
beautifully tailored on best bond and carefully a 
read. Extra first page, free carbon, mailed flat. 2 

finished page, plus postage. Major revisions, if pele o | 


PATRICIA M. GRUMAN 
5652 N. Virginia Ave. Chicago 45, Illinois 








SONGWRITERS 


PROTECT YOUR IDEAS! 
HOLD ALL SONGS, POEMS! 
Write for safe, correct procedure! 


SONG SERVICE 
Dept. W. 333 W. 5éth St. New York 19, N. Y. 








EXPERT TYPIST 


Your manuscript handled in attractive, professional 
form. 20c per page or fraction plus postage. Minimum 
$1.00. Free carbon. Extra first and last pages. Minor 
corrections if desired. Mailed flat. 


NANCY J. FOSTER 
715 Portola Ave. Torrance, California 











WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 


is easy, instructive, pleasant and profitable. The largest 
market open to the inexperienced writers—and the only one 
where you can EARN WHILE YOU LEARN! If you have 
ordinary writing ability, it is ssible to earn the low 
cost “. Mg ae instruction before it is finis M 

special se of instruction in WRITING pn TH 

J VENILE® MAGAZINES Py teaches how to write for 
this wide-open market. Send for terms and descriptive folder 

WILL C. DERRY 
4@ ROCK AVENVE EAST LYNN, MASS. 
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SELL IN THREE MONTHS... 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES 
AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS 


I've sold over 3,500 Stories, 
Serials, Articles and Fillers to 
Juvenile Editors. 
Now I'm Teaching. 

Also 


CRITICISM-COLLABORATION 


Juvenile Book Manuscript Criticism A Specialty 
Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphiet 
"*Fundamentals of Juvenile Writing’ 


Dept. D 


WILL HERMAN 


Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphlet 
"*Fundamentals of Juvenile Writing" 


1726 West 25th Street 
Cleveland 13, Ohio 





IDEAL TYPIST SERVICE 


Have your manuscripts typed professionally by an expert 
and furnish carbon 


typist; will make minor corrections 
copy. First 500 words done free; one time only; rate there- 
after 15c per page or 60c per thousand words. 

Inquire of 


GORDON F. BOARDMAN 


12009 Dalewood Drive, Wheaton, Silver Spring, Maryland 











TO AUTHORS 


seeking a publisher 


Our basic policy is to encourage new writers and help them gain 
recognition. If you are looking for a publisher of your Novel, Short 
Stories, Play, Scholarly work, Poetry, etc learn how ow Co-opera- 
tive Plan can help you. Write today for Booklet AA. It’s free 

VANTAGE PRESS, InC., 31 St., New York 1 


120 W. 
In Calif.: 6253 Hollywood Bl: d., Hollywood 28 





MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Excellent bond, one carbon, first and last pages free; 
minor grammatical and punctuation corrections; 65c per 
thousand words. Postage please. Mailed flat. 


PROMPT — ACCURATE 


MRS. FREDA E. JOHNSON 
909 East Green Avenue Gallup, New Mexico 





CONFESSION YEARBOOK: 1956 
HOW Te Write Salable Confessions 


Over 100 PLOTS vf stories published im 1955. in. the Big 
Three: : tn Romances,” rue Confessions,” 


This is a wide-open market for beginners. Read the book 
Wite your story. And sell it! Send $2 for your copy. 
bonis KRAKOWER ASSOCIATES 


GPO Bex 1 New York 1, N. Y. 
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obtaining historical photographs. Latest 
county histories to be published in the state. 


19. Favorite Desserts Of Local Ministers. 
The largest of the clergymen and his regu- 
lar appetite. The best cooks among the 
pastors. 

20. Marriage Despite Physical Handi- 
caps. Contact local and county ministers 
about “tying the knot” for such persons. 
Weddings in wheel chairs. Means of liveli- 
hood for bridegrooms who are handicapped. 


21. The Year’s Accomplishments Of The 
Alcoholics Anonymous Chapter In Your 
City. Slant: How the members help them- 
selves quit the strong drink habit by helping 
each other. Gain in membership during the 
year; a typical meeting. The number of 
chapters throughout the state since the 
founding of Alcoholics Anonymous Foun- 
dation by William Wilson in 1934. 


22. The First Day Of Winter. The cold- 
est places in your city during the winter. 
For instance, the ice storage rooms of local 
ice plants and also the refrigeration rooms 
of wholesale produce companies. The tem- 
perature of these rooms throughout the 
year. 


23. An Insight Into The Delivery Serv- 
ice Of The Largest Department Stores Of 
Your City. Veteran employees in the deliv- 
ery department; number of packages de- 
livered daily and weekly; the delivery rush 
during the Christmas season; difficulty in 
locating some residences. 


24. Local Boy Scouts Who Spread Christ- 
mas Cheer. Collecting food and distributing 
it to needy families; repairing toys donated 
by local children. Slant: A feature of the 
Scout movement is the idea of service to 
others. 


25. Twins Of Your City At Christmas. 
Do they generally receive about the same 
gifts? Christmas shopping together? Do 
they ever get together with other twins to 
observe the Yuletide? 


26. Do Leading Farmers Of Your 
County Put Much Faith In Weather Pre- 
dictions In Almanacs Or On Calendars? 
The rush for almanacs and calendars this 
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time of year. Oldest almanacs in local col- 
lections by old-timers. Almanacs published 
over the longest period. 


27. Centennials And Beards. Cities in 
your state that have celebrated their hun- 
dredth birthday within the past year. The 
custom of growing beards or facing a fine 
for failure to do so. Costumes of a century 
ago; clothes that belonged to actual settlers. 


28. Months Of The Most Candy Eating. 
Revelations by the owner of a candy factory. 
Is Christmas the top season in the confec- 
tionery world? Worst headaches for the 
candy producer. Types of candy with the 
widest popularity. Slant: The year-round 
popularity of candy, of which there are 
over two thousand kinds! 


29. Sisters Of Your City Who Have 
Attracted Unusual Attention With Their 
Golfing Ability. Golfing titles to their 
credit; their most memorable shots in tour- 
naments; spectacular comebacks; the sisters’ 
pointers to beginners. 


30. The Latest Steps In Garbage Dis- 
posal. Cities in your state that have in- 
stalled the most modern equipment for proc- 
essing municipal garbage. Slant: The sys- 
tem as a solution to the problem of dispos- 
ing of the garbage safely and as a means 
of contro] of swine diseases that are trans- 
missible to persons. 


31. Resolutions For The New Year! Are 
women better than men in carrying out 
resolutions? Poll city and county officials— 
and their wives. Resolutions of past years 
that were kept. 





Cold Comfort 


The ending has me buffaloed 
I cannot solve the plot; 

My characters that lived and glowed 
Become a wooden lot. 

From situations they should meet, 
They wander off like tramps; 
Yet my defeat is not complete— 

I still can lick the stamps! 


MARY LOUISE CHEATHAM 


Sell the Scripts 





You Write! 
We Will Show You How 


This most modern teaching method makes it possible for 
you to write more easily, joyously, in the full confidence 
that you are becoming a better writer. THE CREATIVE 
ABILITY DEVELOPER is the new, totally different way 
of stimulating and developing creative ability. You are 
helped to know exactly the kind of professional writing you 
can do best and to write articles, stories, verse, plays, etc., 
according to your aptitude. This is the sure way to write for 
pay, to express yourself with freshness and vitality—the 
qualities editors want. 

As never before you will discover new usable ideas. You 
will write instead of dream about it. And amazingly, you 
will find more energy for writing. Progress will be easier. 


“REE Get everything you ever wanted from a course. 
Use the coupon below for complete information. 
THE SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 
1819-A Gilpin St., Denver 6, Colo. 





Please send free booklet, "Your Way to Success in 
Authorship."’ No cost or obligation. 


Name... 
Address ..... ‘ 
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TYPIST 
Been fingering the keys since April 
Books—shorts—even quizzes 
THANKS SINCERELY 
CLARA BRINSON 


100 Delaware Ave. Delmar, Delaware 
50c per 1000 words plus postage—your specifications 








ARTICLES AND STORIES WANTED 


Manuscripts edited and marketed. No course of study 
but lots of personal help and guidance 
Write for FREE copy of 
“Article Writing for Beginners" 


L. TURNER LITERARY SERVICE 


10 Redwood Ave. Toronto, Ont., Canada 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


By experienced typist. Bond paper, one carbon, minor 
corrections. All work proofread. Scripts over 10, 

words, 15c per page; shorts, 20c per page; Bocty: Ic per 
line, plus return charges. Minimum $1.00. Inquiries 


invited. 
EVA GOCKEL 
3909 DeTonty Street St. Lowis 10, Missouri 








SELF-STUDY COURSES 


Confession Story, Short Story, Mystery Novel, 

Article Writing, Study under your own super- 

vision. Each $15.00. Free information. 
DANIEL KEENAN 


P. ©. Box 62 New York 63, N. Y. 
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General Magazines 


Daring Romances, 23 W. 47th St., New York 
36, N. Y. Issued bi-monthly; 15c per copy; 90c 
per year. Rose Wyn, Editor. Uses articles on 
marriage, courtship, personality, and homemak- 
ing written to interest young, married women. 
Length may be up to_ 1,000 Also 
fillers, 300 to 500 words, on the same subjects. 
Fiction bought here must be strong, realistic, con- 
fession stories, with good reader identification hit 
home situations. Lengths for fiction: short shorts, 
to 3,000 words; short stories, to 6;500 words; nov- 
elettes, to 10,000 words. Uses romantic rhymed 
verse up to 20 lines. Payment is 3c a word for 
articles and fillers; up to 5c a word for fiction; 
and 50c per line for poetry. Payment is on ac- 
ceptance, and reports are made within a week. 


words. uses 


Dog World, 3323 Michigan Blvd., Chicago 16, 
Ill. Issued monthly; 35c per copy; $3.00 per year. 
Capt. Will Judy, Editor, plans this magazine for 
the owners of pedigreed dogs. No fiction is used, 
but articles that are technical, expert and profes- 
sional will receive careful attention. No poetry is 
used, and at the present time the market for filler 
material is closed. Payment, made on acceptance, 
is 2c per word. Reports are within ten days. 
Always query before submitting material. 


The Fisherman, P. O. Box 70, Oxford, Ohio. 
Issued monthly: 35c per copy; $4 per year. 
Arthur P. Hutt, Editor, uses feature articles deal- 
ing with all phases of sport fishing. Any type of 
material that deals with tackle, boats, natural 
baits, fishing methods, conservation, fish, where- 
to-go, how-to-make, and how-to-do, will be con- 
sidered; but the emphasis is on the accurate, 
informative article that will interest a fisherman 

—either man, woman or teenager. Articles should 
be illustrated with good quality action photo- 
graphs. Preferred length is 2,000 to 4,000 words. 
Buys cartoons. Reports in two weeks or less. In- 
creased payment plan will become effective with 
larger-page size that will begin with the January 
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Last minute 





\ 
\ \ 
market news from coast to coast. 
‘ \ 





1957 issue. Rates are commensurate with length 
and quality of article and photographs. Payment 
is on acceptance. 


Flower & Garden Magazine, Mid-America 
Bldg., Kansas City 11, Missouri. Issued monthly; 
35c per copy; $3.00 per year. This is a new mag- 
azine, edited by Rachel Snyder, for amateur 
gardeners of the central states—that is, those west 
to the Rockies, east to the Alleghenies, north to 
Canada, south to the southern boundaries of 
Oklahoma, Arkansas, Tennessee. Wants articles 
on all outside gardening subjects applicable to 
the area covered; also material on houseplants, 
and greenhouse gardening. A_ non-technical, 
down-to-earth approach is preferred. Lengths 
may be up to 2,000 words, but shorter length is 
best. Authors from within the region named are 
sought. No fiction is used. Fillers are brief (under 
300 words) descriptions of distinctive plants, or 
of a. gardening process or observation, and may 
be submitted with or without a single photo. 
Likes photographs 5x7 or larger, submitted as 
illustrations with an article. No poetry. Payment 
is 2c per word, and $3 to $5 each for photo- 
graphs, and is made on acceptance. Reports are 
within four weeks. 


High Fidelity, Great Barrington, Mass. Issued 
monthly; 60c per copy; $6.00 per year. John M. 
Conly, Editor. Uses articles written to appeal to 
the music lover and high fidelity enthusiast. 
These may be on musical subjects in the broadest 
sense——personalities, events, developments. Wants 
articles on home-listening-equipment, also in the 
broadest sense. Approaches may be narrative, 
philosophical, humorous, even technical if kept 
comprehensible to the layman reader. Average 
feature article length is between 2,000 and 2,500 
words. Prefers outline and query to be submitted 
first. Rarely uses fiction. Fillers are used occasion- 
ally. Buys photographs when sent as illustrations 
with a manuscript. Uses some verse that is short 
and whimsical. Payment, made on publication, 
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varies with authorship but averages 5c a word. 
Payment for verse is $15 to $25, and payment 
for photographs varies. Reports are within a 
month. 


National Motorist, 216 Pine St., San Francisco 
4, Calif. Issued bi-monthly; 25c per copy. Jim 
Donaldson, Editor, writes: ““We won’t be buying 
very much for the next couple months, but when 
we do buy we will want articles of around 700 
words or around 1,400 words dealing with just 
about anything that would be of interest to the 
average California motorist who does most of his 
motoring along the Pacific Slope, and some in the 
Western United States. These articles may be 
about outdoor life, interesting people, places, 
events in history of the West, or in the present 
day. We like stories to be told in terms: of people 
rather than in terms of things. Include black and 
white glossies as illustrations. Size for pix is 
approximately 8x 10, and payment is $3 to $5 
per picture. We do not use fiction, fillers or 
poetry. We pay 4c and 5c per word for accepted 
material. Reports are usually within two or three 
days. 


Nature Magazine, 1214 16th St., N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. Issued ten times yearly; 60c per 
copy; $5.00 per year. Richard W. Westwood, 
Editor, says that this is a specialized magazine, 
and it is best to study a copy or copies for scope 
and approach. Illustrated articles, from 1,000 to 
2,500 words, written for people interested in 





nature and conservation of natural resources, are 
acceptable. However, an advance query to the 
editor, outlining the article briefly and indicating 
what illustrations are available, is advisable. Does 
not use fiction. A few 200 to 400 word articles 
with one picture are used as fillers. Photographs 
with captions only may be submitted if they are 
in series. Size for photographs is 5 x 7. The mag- 
azine is currently overstocked on poetry. Pay- 
ment, made on acceptance, is as follows: 2c to 3c 
per word for articles and fillers; 50c per line for 
poetry; $5 each for photographs. Reports are 
usually within five days. 


Pastoral Psychology, 159 Northern Blvd., 
Great Neck, New York. Issued monthly, except 
July and August; 50c per copy; $5.00 per year. 
Dr. Simon Doniger, Editor. This magazine is 
edited for ministers, physicians, phsychologists, 
psychiatrists, counselors, social workers. Articles 
and news material on the following subjects may 
be submitted: religion, psychology, psychiatry, 
human relations. Material should be written in 
a professional style. Article length is 3,000 to 
4,000 words; news material, 50 to 100 words. 
Does not use fiction, and only occasionally uses 
fillers, which are usually brief quotations from 
books. No verse. Payment is $25 for original 
articles, and no payment for news items—made 
on publication. Reports are usually within a 
month. 


The Rural New Yorker, 303 W. 30th St., New 











WHAT WE DO 
FOR YOU 


GHOST-WRITE fiction or 
non-fiction from idea, 
outline or synopsis of 
your plot. 

REVISE manuscripts .. . Make stories ready 
for marketing and publication. 

DIRECT REWRITES from your idea, plot or 
outline. You work under our supervision. 
CRITICISE and analyze manuscripts. De- 
tailed constructive comments to guide your 
revision. 

OUR. SERVICE INCLUDES: Novels, Motion 
Picture Treatments and Synopses: Screen- 
plays, Television, Radio, Stage Plays, Nov- 
elets, Short Stories, Articles, Fiction and 
Non-Fiction. Any subjects, any type material, 
slanted for any market. 

Write for free copy of story by Gene Coughlin, 
famous feature writer, telling of Ballenger, the 
Ghost Writer. 





CHIEF GHOST 


1509 Crossroads of the World 





DO YOU BELIEVE IN GHOSTS 
Who Help Materialize Story Ideas? 


Established 1939, FREE Special Bulietin and Brochure 


H. D. BALLENGER 


VETERAN WRITERS LIKE THESE 


BROWN HOLMES . Author 30 major 
SCREEN PLAYS, starring such actors as 
Paul Muni, Bette Davis, Barrymore, Tracy, 
Stanwyck, Ameche. Formerly under contract 
Warner Bros., Universal. 

LOIS CROSBY ... Critic unexcelled and 
writer of note. Creator of ideas for many 
top radio shows. 

RONALD KENNETH ... Eminently qualified 
to direct rewrites. Author. Fiction and arti- 
cles in numerous magazines. Writer for RKO 
and MGM. 

LYMAN LAMBERT... Movies, TV, Radio, 
Books, Short Stories, Articles, Personal Su- 
pervision over writer assigned to your story. 
BUFORD GORDON BENNETT... Specialist 
in TV and Radio. Dozens of radio plays. 
Published many short stories. 

These and Other Professional Writers and 
critics work for me on a free-lance basis. 
Write for free complete details about how 
we can assign one of these experienced 
authors to work with you or your story. 











Hollywood 28, California 




































































York 1, N. Y. Issued semi-monthly; 5c per copy; 
25c per year. James N. Bodurtha, Editor. Wants 
agricultural news and ideas written to interest 
rural northeasterners. Does not use fiction. Very 
brief fillers are used, and occasionally light, short 
verse. Pays lc a word, and $2 each for photo- 
graphs, which may be submitted as illustrations 
with a manuscript, or with captions only. 


Today’s Secretary, 330 W. 42nd St., New 
York, N. Y. Issued monthly except July and 
August; 35c per copy; $3.00 per year. Sally Clark 
edits this magazine for students in training for 
a secretarial career, as well as for secretaries on 
the job. Articles of interest to the working girl 
(secretaries specifically) are wanted, in lengths 
from 800 to 1,000 words. The style should be 
informal, with story based on accurate and pre- 
cise information. Fiction submitted should be 
short stories of interest to the young secretary, 
preferably with an office background—no in-the- 
office romance. Some filler material is used be- 
tween 300 and 500 words. No verse. Photographs 
may be included as illustrations for manuscripts 
—8x 10 glossies. Payment for articles is $25 to 
$50; for fiction, $24 to $35; $15 for fillers; and 
$5 per photograph—all on acceptance. Reports 
are made within at least one month. 


True, The Man’s Magazine, 67 W. 44th St., 
New York 36, N. Y. Issued monthly; 25c per 
copy; $3.06 per year. Charles N. Barnard, Man- 
aging Editor. The following information comes 








from Donald L. McKinney, Associate Editor: “As 
usual, the best advice for a writer is to read the 
magazine. We run all-fact articles of 5,000 words, 
and book-lengthers of 20,000 words. We also use 
short pieces from about 1,500 to 3,500 words. 
We are interested in anything of strong male 
interest, either current or historical. It is best to 
query us first, outlining the idea in roughly 500 
words, and we can then advise as to correct 
length, approach, etc. We do not publish fiction 
or verse. We use fillers from 500 to 750 words. 
There are other features, such as “This Funny 
Life” and “Strange but True” which accept very 
short, humorous and unusual facts and stories. 
We seldom do a straight picture story, but we 
do buy photographs submitted as illustrations for 
a piece. Rates paid are not fixed, but vary accord- 
ing to the quality of the manuscript. The basic 
minimum on 5,000-word pieces is $750. We will 
occasionally pay up to $500 for material, if the 
basic facts are acceptable but the treatment is 
not. We pay a minimum of $1,500 for book- 
lengths; from $100 to $350 for short pieces, de- 
pending on length; items for “Strange but True,” 
$25; and items for “‘This Funny Life,” $50 each. 
Payment is on acceptance, although there is a 
delay of between ten days and two weeks. Re- 
ports are within two weeks.” 


TV Guide, 400 N. Broad St. ,Philadelphia 1, 
Pa. Issued weekly; 15c per copy; $5.00 per year. 
Merrill Panitt, Managing Editor. Uses articles 
about any facet of television, including shows, 








TRY PC! .. 
TRY PC! -: 
TRY PC! :: 


them. 


salable—and sold. 


sold two scripts each or more. 


if you’re tired of writing complete scripts which just don’t sell. 


if you want your errors caught and corrected the moment you make 
if you want step-by-step assistance in writing scripts which end up 


PC, of course, is SMLA’s outstanding new service, Personal Collaboration, which we originally 
tested by working with sixteen entirely new writers. Before the test period was over, fourteen had 


The success of the service stems entirely from its one basic, simple principle: Instead of allow- 


































ing the client to work in the dark when writing his stories or articles, and perhaps end up with 
flaw-filled scripts which won’t sell, the agency watches over and works with him every inch of the 
way, from idea stage through finished script and sale. Under PC service, the agency shows the 
client how to analyze stories or articles, and plot the way the top professionals on our client-list 
do it—helps him write first drafts on which the agency goes to work with blue pencil—step by 
step until the scripts are entirely salable and out to market under the same sales service we give 
our established clients and sold. 

And, because SMLA is a manuscript-sales agency and not a school, there are no “test assign- 
ments” or “lessons” or other waste motion off the track. Every bit of work the writer does is on 
material which ends up offered for sale. Nor is the service dragged out — PC in full covers a 
comparatively short period of time. And there is no dull waiting: PC material is worked on the 
same day the mail brings it in, and replies go out by special delivery air mail, if desired. 

Nearly all of the new writers accepted for PC service have now sold: to Collier’s, Cosmopolitan, 
This Week, Redbook, Family Circle, Toronto Star Weekly, Modern Romances, True Confessions, 
Coronet, Manhunt, Ellery Queen’s, Argosy, Adventure, Rinehart, Dutton, Gold Medal, and many, 
many others. Now we're ready for a new group. 


Personal Collaboration is open to promising writers who have, or have not, worked with us befre, and the 
charge Is moderate. Please write for full details. No charge or obligation, of course. 


SCOTT MEREDITH LITERARY AGENCY, INC., 580 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 36, NEW YORK 


P.S. See SMLA’s regular ad, Page 14 this month. 
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performers, new developments, inventions and 
techniques. Does not want reviews or comments. 
Writers are advised to submit queries, not man- 
uscripts, since this magazine is chiefly staff writ- 
ten. Queries should include suggestions for illus- 
trations—either photographic or art. Does not 
buy fiction or verse. Occasionally uses fillers in 
the form of short paragraphs in series which 
make up to one-page features with a total word- 
age of about 500. Buys 8x10 black and white 
(or any size color) photographs as illustrations. 
Payment for articles is $100, and up; $50, and 
up, fer fillers; and $10 for black and white pho- 
tographs, $25 for color. Payment is on accept- 
ance, and queries are replied to usually by return 
mail. 


Religious Magazines 


American Judaism, 838 Fifth Ave., New York 
21, N. Y. Issued quarterly ; 50c per copy ; $2.00 
per year. Rabbi Samuel M. Silver, Editor. Uses 
pieces of 1,000 words, fiction or non-fiction, deal- 
ing with Reform Judaism, and accepts all size 
photographs as illustrations for these manuscripts. 
Filler material wanted is in the form of ‘“‘chuckles” 
within the framework of Reform Judaism. Very 
little poetry is published. Payment is $25 to $50 
per manuscript, paid on publication. Reports are 
by return mail. 


Columbia, 78 Meadow St., New Haven 7, 
Conn. Issued monthly; 20c per copy; $2.00 per 
year. John Donahue, Editor. Wants articles of 
general and Catholic interest not exceeding 2,000 
and 2,500 words. Fiction should be along the 
same line, but within a 2,000 to 3,000-word 
length. No fillers or photographs purchased. 
Likes short verse that is religious, humorous or 
general in tone, and for which $5 to $15 is paid. 
Payment for articles is between $75 and $300; 
and for fiction between $100 and $250. All pay- 
ment is made upon acceptance, and reports are 
within two weeks. 


Journal of Religion, Swift Hall 306C, Univer- 
sity of Chicago, Chicago 37, Ill. Issued quarterly; 
$1.75 per copy; $6.00 per year. Mary L. Shum- 
way, Editorial Assistant, writes: “We do not use 
fiction, fillers or verse. Acceptable articles must 
be substantial contributions to the fields of Chris- 
tian Theology, Bible, Ethics and Society, History 
of Christianity, History of Religions, Religion 
and Art, Religion and Personality, and related 
topics. Length should be 5,000 words. Payment 
is in the form of a copy of the issue in which 
material appears, and 25 free reprints of the 
article. We try to report within a three or four- 
month period.” 


The Lutheran, 1228 Spruce St., Philadelphia 
7, Pa. Issued weekly; 10c per copy; $3.50 per 
year. Dr. G. Elson Ruff, Editor. Uses feature 
articles on notable church ventures, personal 
Christian experience, profiles, studies in Christian 





WHAT SECRET POWER 
DID THIS MAN POSSESS? 





BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 


(A Rosicrucian) 


Wity was this man great? How does anyone 
—man or woman—achieve greatness? Is it not 
by mastery of the powers within ourselves? 


Know the mysterious world within you! At- 
tune yourself to the wisdom of the ages! Grasp 
the inner power of your mind! Learn the sec- 
rets of a full and peaceful life! 


Benjamin Franklin—like many other learned 
and great men and women—was a Rosicru- 
cian. The Rosicrucians (NOT a religious or- 
ganization) first came to America in 1694, 
— headquarters of the tHIs BOOK 

Osicrucians send over seven FREE! 
million pieces of mail an- gress 
nually to all parts of the MASTERY OF LIFE 
world. Write for YOUR |, im 
FREE COPY of “The Mas- 
tery of Life’—TODAY. No 
obligation. No salesmen. A 
non-profit organization. Ad- 
dress: Scribe W.R.M. 


Te ROSICRUCIANS 


SAN JOSE *« (AMORC) ¢ CALIFORNIA 


Peceumnaese=GEND THs COUP -—-— += 
Scribe W.R.M. 

The ROSICRUCIANS (AMORC) 

San Jose, California 

Please send me the free book, The Mastery of Life, 
which explains how I may learn to use my faculties 
and powers of mind. 


Name. 
Address 


City 
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YOUR BOOK—PUBLISHED 


When your first book has been published—you are 
then a writer! Your name becomes known, motion 
Picture possibilities open up, your literary career 
has begun. Until then, you suffer in silence. Our 
co-operative publishing plan for your book is 
based on the British commission system. Write to- 
day—now—for details, before you sign any con- 
tract with any publisher! We are interested in all 
categories, including poetry and autobiography. 
Let us hear from you today! 


THE PAN PRESS 
5880 Hollywood Bivd., Hollywood, Calif. 











POEMS WANTED 


To Be Set To Music 
Send one or more of your best poems today for 
FREE EXAMINATION. Any subject. Imme- 
diate consideration. 

Phonograph Records Made 
CROWN MUSIC CO..1474-D Broadway, New York 36 N.Y. 









MANUSCRIPT SERVICE 


Electric Typing Approved by Editors 
Corrasable Bond—Carbon Copy——Reasonable Fee 
Special rate for Book - Drama - Radio - Puppet - Television - Seripts 


GENE TUTTLE 


524 Highland Street, Fletcher Hills 
HI 4-7519 San Diego 19, California 








CASH FOR FILLERS 


“PEN MONEY” lists over 400 paying markets for 
fillers, brief items, and ‘'shorticles’’ of all types, 
besides presenting instructive articles on how to 
write salable filler material. Published twice yearly. 
Send 50c for sample copy to 

PEN MONEY, Dept. WD, 


Upland, Indiana 











TO AUTHORS 


seeking a publisher 


Our basic policy is to encourage new writers and help them gain 
recognition. If you are looking for a publisher of your Novel, Short 
Stories, Play, Scholarly work, Poetry, etc., learn how our Co-opera- 
tive Plan can help you. Write today for Booklet AA. It’s free. 


VANTAGE PRESS, INC., 120 W. 31 St., New York 1 
In Calif.: 6253. Hollywood Blud., Hollywood 28 


MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 


Beautiful bond paper; 60c per 1000 words, 
70c per 1000 with corrections; poetry lc per 
line. Free carbon. Send postage please. 

Fast Service, No Delays 


ELLEN BROWN 


Box 3082 Fort Worth 5, Texas 


I'LL DO IT FOR YOU 


Sick of rejects! I have ghost-written millions of words 
of stories, articles, books for hundreds of satisfied clients. 
I may be able to help you see your name in print and 
make money on your raw material. Reasonable rates. 
Particulars FREE. Also Free Story Plot Formula. 


WILL HEIDEMAN 
Fern Park, Florida 











P.O. Box 107-D 
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ideology, traditions. These must have popular 
reader-interest, in lengths up to 2,000 words. Not 
much fiction is used, but those accepted must not 
exceed 2,000 words, and must be relevant to a 
church paper. Fillers should be human interest 
incidents from 50 to 200 words. Buys 8x10 
photographs as illustrations with a manuscript, 
or with captions only. Payment is 2c a word for 
articles and fiction; $2.50 to $7.50 for fillers; 
and $5 to $7 each for photographs. Payment is 
made upon publication. Rejected material is 
returned immediately, but material that may be 
accepted is held for a while without report. 


The Methodist Layman, 740 Rush St., Chicago 
11, Ill. Issued monthly; 15c per copy; $1.50 per 
year. Shelby E. Southard, Editor, writes: “We 
want articles illustrated with action photos 
describing constructive and unusual projects and 
accomplishments by groups of Methodist men. 
Length should be 800 words or less, and pix are 
a must. We do not use fiction, fillers or verse. 
Photographs may also be submitted with captions 
only, and all photographs should be 5x7 or 
larger. Payment varies with quality of manuscript 
and photographs, but is made on acceptance. 
Photo-sequence stories with brief captions are 
welcome if they tell a connected story. Reports 
are within ten days.” 


The Voice of St. Jude, 221 W. Madison St., 
Chicago 6, Ill. Issued monthly; 25c per copy; 
$3.00 per year. Robert Ostermann, Editor, wants 
current events and contemporary issues of public 
importance as they relate to Catholics. These 
may be social questions like education and juven- 
ile delinquency, labor, legislation, foreign affairs, 
Catholic situation in foreign countries, all told 
in terms of people and without too much analysis. 
Also wanted are sketches of prominent Catholic 
personalities, and material having in view the 
young family making a home. There are two 
lengths: 1,800 words and, 2,600 words. Articles 
are more acceptable with photographs. Uses fic- 
tion of general Catholic interest, strongly plotted 
—but do not submit mood or impressionistic 
stories. Characters and backgrounds should be 
recognizable. These stories should contain nothing 
that will gravely offend a Christian moral sense. 
So few fillers are accepted that Mr. Ostermann 
says they are not worth mentioning. Preferred 
photograph size is 5x 7 or 7x9, but this is not 
a must. Chief requirements for verse is that it 
combine piety or religious emotion with genuine 
poetic values. Payment is 1¥%2c per word, with 
photographs bringing $3 each, and up, depend- 
ing on their value. Payment for poetry is $3 to 
$10. All payment is on acceptance, and reports 
are within three weeks or sooner. 


Juvenile Magazines 


Boy’s Life, New Brunswick, New Jersey. Harry 
Harchar, Editor. Francis Smith, Assistant Editor, 
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sends the following information: ‘This magazine 
is published monthly by the Boy Scouts of 
America primarily for scouts, but essentially for 
all boys between eight and eighteen. The editors 
use stories and articles that present the basic 
ideals and principles of Scouting, which are 
those of character building, citizenship training, 
and physical development. Stories and articles 
need not be about Scouts. Anyone may submit 
manuscripts, and all are carefully read. Writers 
are reminded, however, that the material must be 
good, and must be presented according to profes- 
sional standards. Length of articles may be 1,000 
to 2,500 words, with photographs if possible. 
Strong fiction stories of outdoor adventure, sports, 
scouting and humor should be between 2,000 and 
3,500 words. No fillers or verse. Payment is made 
on acceptance and averages $150, although the 
editors will go to $300. Reports are within two 
to four weeks. More complete information can be 
obtained by writing for Information for Authors.” 

The Catholic Boy Magazine, Notre Dame, 
Indiana. Issued monthly except July and August; 
30c per copy; $3.00 per year. Rev. Frank Gart- 
land, CSC, Editor, writes: ‘“‘We are interested in 
two types of articles: (1) sports articles (2) 
articles about apostolic Catholic laymen, priests 
or religious who are doing noteworthy and inspir- 
ing work. The writer should attempt to present 
this factual material in a dynamic and graphic 
way so young people will be interested. No 
preachiness. We like photographs if possible. 





Length may be up to 2,200 words. It might be 
well to query first. We look for wholesome, plaus- 
ible, gripping fiction stories. We do not want 
preaching, or moralizing. Subjects may be sports, 
adventure, mystery—anything that appeals to 
boys. No romance. Principal requirement is a 
strong plot—an exciting conflict or problem to be 
resolved. Length for fiction is up to 3,400 words, 
with shorter lengths preferred. We do not want 
fillers, photographs or poetry. Payment for 
articles is up to $75, and for fiction we pay up 
to $100—on acceptance. Reports are within the 
month.” 





Classmate, 810 Broadway, Nashville 2, Tenn. 
Issued weekly; $1.50 per year. Richard H. Rice, 
Editor, sends the following information: ‘Our 
audience is primarily Methodist young people, 
but we know for a fact that many of our readers 
are adults and older adults. We want challeng- 
ing articles for these readers—articles on long 
term public issues such as automation, atomic 
stock piles, conservation of natural resources, the 
changing government of the United States, integ- 
rity on politics, harmony of labor and manage- 
ment, our culture. Articles may be on practically 
any subject. Style should be readable, but mate- 
rial should not be oversimplified or the subject 
distorted. Truth is more important than ease of 
reading. We would like to encourage new serious 
writers of non-fiction—writers eager to say some- 
thing to our large readership. Article length may 
be from 1,500 to 2,400 words. In the fiction line, 





Name a 





Address ee 


City ‘stl ostahalecinanncctc 


If you are interested in improving your writing, clip out and 
mail to Writer’s Digest, 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati 10, Ohio. 



























































GET PUBLISHED 


Author-Publisher Aid 
Literary Consultant and Agent 
We specialize in two things— 


CONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISM AND 
MARKETING 


Staffed by professional selling authors 


FREE BROCHURE 
Box 1066 
Boca Raton, Florida 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


| PAY RETURN POSTAGE 
Neat, accurate work on 20 Ib. bond. One free carbon. 
All work proofread. I watch grammar and spelling. 
60c per thousand words. 
CAROLYN M. THORPE 
4428 E. 50 Terrace, Kansas City, Mo., WAbash 4-3708 











TO AUTHORS 


seeking a publisher 


Our basic policy is to encourage new writers and help them gain 
recognition. If you are looking for a publisher of your Novel, Short 
Stories, Play, Scholarly work, Poetry, etc., learn how our Co-opera- 
tive Plan can help you. Write today for Booklet AA. It’s free 


VANTAGE PRESS, INC., 120 W. 31 St., New York 1 
In Calif.: 6253 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 28 


AUTHORS 
YOUR MANUSCRIPT IS WORTHY 
OF THE BEST PRESENTATION 


Call or write SARA K. STILLMAN for 
Quality Typing at Reasonable Rates 
TRafalgar 9-9177 
1394 Third Avenue (at 79th Street) New York 21 


SONGWRITERS 


LARGE RECORDING COMPANY WANTS NEW SONGS! Your song 
may be chosen for recording on ROYALTY BASIS. NATIONAL 
SALES, PROMOTION, DISTRIBUTION if Selected. Send songs, 
song poems for FREE examination. NO CHARGE FOR MELODIES. 


MUSIC MAKERS, Dept. S. 26 © Box 2507, HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 


THE ANSWER TO YOUR PRAYER! 


A typist who can type accurately and neatly. 




















Only 65¢ per M words. Any length assignment. 


HELEN BAKER 
50S Fairmount Avenue Hampstead, Maryland 








GHOSTWRITER 


Over twenty years experience in mending writing 
for marketing. | do not tell what to do. | do it 
for you. Reference women’s WHO'S WHO. Cor- 
respondence requires return postage. 


NATALIE ewe? 


2964 Aviation, W. D ami 33, Florida 
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any good story that is well plotted but not tou 
slick, will receive attention. Of course, obvious 
religious taboos must be observed. Length is 
2,000 to 2,500 words. Short lengths are preferred. 

As with all our material, we are particular 
about fillers. We like philosophical fillers, humor- 
ous ones—and just about any kind that are inter- 
esting and show originality on the part of the 
writer. 

We purchase photographs, 4x 7 and 8x 10 in 
size, as illustrations with a manuscript, or sub- 
mitted with captions only. We like short verse of 
high quality on any subject. Rates here are 50c 
per line. For fiction we pay approximately 1 Yc 
a word, up to 3c a word. Non-fiction rates 
vary because so much of the material has to be 
rewritten in our offices. We do pay fairly good 
rates for good, well written material—2c a word, 
and occasionally more. Payment is on acceptance. 
We try to report within two weeks, although 
sometimes it does take longer. 


Forward, 930 Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia 
7, Pa. Issued weekly; $1.75 per year. Mrs. Cath- 
erine Sidwell, Editor. This is a paper for young 
people of 18 years or more in the. Presbyterian 
Sunday School. Submitted stories should not be 
“preachy” or have an obvious moral, but they 
can have Christian motivation. They should be 
about young people in the above age group 
(senior high, college, young adult, young fam- 
ily), and the subject may be adventure, sports, 
college, historical, animal. Romantic interest 
should be only slight and incidental. Length is 
between 2,500 and 3,000 words. Articles may be 
about young people’s activities or any subject 
of interest to young people such as games, parties, 
make-and-do, nature, science (if it is not too 
technical), history, biography, travel. Length is 
between 1,000 and 1,500 words. No news mate- 
rial is wanted, and fillers are practically never 
used. Photographs that are 8x10 glossy prints 
are wanted as illustrations. Poetry, up to 20 lines, 
may be seasonal, about nature, inspirational, reli- 
gious. It should be fairly conventional in form, 
not too personal. Payment is lc a word, and 20c 
a line for poetry, on acceptance. Reports are 
within six weeks. 


Humpty Dumpty’s Magazine, 52 Vanderbilt 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. Issued monthly except 
July and August; 35c per copy; $3.50 per year. 
Alvin Tresselt, Editor. Wants stories for children 
between three and seven years of age. These are 
divided into three groups: Stories for Beginning 
Readers: plots should be interesting, and length 
not more than 600 to 850 words. (2) Read Aloud 
Stories: these are typical picture book stories with 
plots that may be realistic or fanciful, but avoid 
animated inanimate object stories. Keep under 
900 words. (3) Tell Me Stories: designed to be 
read silently by parent and retold to the child. 
Typical childhood experiences are good. Length 
should be 1,000 werds. No verse. Rates are open 
and are made on acceptance. Reports are within 
one to three weeks. 
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Trailblazer, 930 Witherspoon Bldg., Philadel- 
phia 7, Pa. Issued weekly; $1.25 per year. Evelyn 
Nevin Ferguson, Editor. Material should be writ- 
ten to appeal to children in the nine to eleven 
age group. Articles should not run over 600 
words, and should be interesting, easy-to-read 
material on nearly any subject within the realms 
of good taste. Fiction may be serials 8 to 14 
chapters; short stories, 1,800 words or under. 
Subjects may be fantasy, historical, real life, and 
humor. Wants short, easy-to-make-and-do articles, 
and simple puzzles and magic tricks. Also short, 
300-word fillers about interesting scientific facts. 
Likes photographs submitted with the manuscript. 
Uses short poetry. Payment is lc a word for all 
material and 10c per line for poetry, and is made 
on acceptance. Reports are within one month. 


Trade Journals 


Dairymen’s League News, 100 Park Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y. Issued bi-weekly; $1.00 per year. 
Robert J. Waters, Managing Editor, wants fea- 
ture articles of the human interest type, and with 
a farm background. They can be any length. 
There is also an urgent need here for cartoons 
with farm flavor. No fiction and no fillers are 
wanted. Photographs may be submitted as illus- 
trations with a manuscript, or sent in with cap- 
tions only. Any kind of poetry may be submitted 
on a “look-see” basis. Payment, made on publica- 
tion, is as follows: stories without pix, $30 and 
up; cartoons, $7, and up; photographs with cap- 


tions, $3 each, and up; poems, $3, and up. 
Reports as soon as possible. 


U. S. Fur Rancher, 1712 W. St. Paul Ave., 
Milwaukee 3, Wisc. Issued monthly; 25c per 
copy; $2.00 per year. J. A. Crowley, Editor. This 
is a new publication from Editorial Service Co., 
Inc., publisher of The Feed Bag and Flour @ 
Feed magazines. The following information has 
been sent by Bruce W. Smith, Editorial Director: 
“The market here is small, but should grow with 
the magazine. Free-lancers who have sold to 
either of our two other magazines are particu- 
larly invited to contribute to this new magazine. 
We will give 24-hour reports and supply a resume 
of our requirements and a sample copy to writers 
who tell us a little about their backgrounds. We 
want articles primarily of the profile type, de- 
scribing a rancher and his fur ranch. This should 
include types of mink, what the ranch is like as 
to size and buildings, personal background, and 
general information on how the rancher carries 
on his business. We do not want fiction nor fillers. 
We like photographs submitted as illustrations, 
or with captions only. Size is unimportant but 
they must be glossies, and professional-quality 
work is preferred. We do not publish verse. Pay- 
ment is made within 45 days of acceptance, and 
we pay $10 to $40 for articles, and $3 to $10 for 
photographs.” 

Industrial Medicine & Surgery, 605 N. Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago, Ill. Issued monthly; 75c per 





489 Fifth Avenue 





This Ad Is In Large Type Because, 
Frankly, We Wanted To Attract Your 
Notice. We Believe That What We 
Can Offer You In Cooperative Book 
Publication Deserves Your Careful 
Attention. Submit Your Manuscript 
And Find Out Why. 


MR. BARRINGTON, Editor-in-Chief 


GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, INC. 





New York 17, N. Y. 










































































































































UZZELL 
BOOKS 


A letter just received from Eng- 
land tells me that the writer has 
made a good living for five years by 
following the guidance in my books. 
These books are used everywhere. 
One has sold 40,000 copies. 

“Narrative Technique” (for story 
writers) costs $4. ““The Technique of 
the Novel” (for novelists) is sold, 
while the present edition lasts, for 
$1.50. Mailed to you promptly at 
these prices. 

These books are authoritative, 
practical, inspiring. Ask any editor, 
publisher, author. 

Mail your order to 


THOMAS H. UZZELL 
STILLWATER OKLAHOMA 
















































































MANUSCRIPT TYPING IN ILLINOIS 


"Striving to Please” 
From 40c to 60c per thousand words. 
Postage extra. 
CLEODONNA PERRY 


16126 Honore Markham, Illinois 








ARE YOU TIRED OF REJECTS? 


A thorough knowledge of STORY PLOT BUILDING will 
_ you over the selling hurdle 

os gg at the beginning with this course and end up selling. 
AS 

PLC 

Also comprehensive page by page criticism given $1.00 per 
thousand words. For a limited time two scripts criticized 
for the price of one 


ZEIGER HAY WRITER’S SHOP 


for information and your free copy of BUILDING A 
) 








1223 W. Kirk San Antonio, Texas 
LET ANN DO IT 
Ann Marland 
Manuscript Typist 
NEAT EXPERT ACCURATE 
Spelling and grammar corrected 


2 Carbon Copies 
70c per 1,000 including postage 
ANN MARLA 
115 Mayflower Gardens, Stamford, Conn, Fireside 8-6869 








GHOST WRITING 


My work has heen published in the United States, 
Canada, England, Scotland, India and in braille. I'd 
like to help you, too. Tell me your needs and write for 


details. 
WILL LOZIER 
134-25 Cherry Avenue 





Flushing 55, N. Y. 
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copy; $6.00 per year. Carey P. McCord, M.D., 
Editor. Publishes articles on medicine in industry, 
but does not want any other material. Reports 
are usually within a month, and there is no pay- 
ment for accepted material. 


Infants’ & Children’s Review, 111 Fourth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. Issued monthly; 50c per copy; 
$3.00 per year. Dorothy Stote, Editor. Uses 
stories on how infants’ and children’s stores sell 
and promote their merchandise—these may be 
stores that employ unique operations that read- 
ers might be interested in trying. Likes good 
store window or interior photographs that re- 
tailers can adapt to their own use. Payment is 
$15 per printed page, on publication, and reports 
are made within two weeks. 


Mill & Factory, 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17, 
N. Y. Issued monthly; $1.00 per copy; $10.00 per 
year. Carl C. Harrington, Editor, uses articles on 
industrial production, maintenance, materials 
handling and other plant operating subjects. 
Length should be between 200 and 3,000 words, 
and a by-line by a company official is preferred. 
Likes photographs when they accompany an 
article. Payment is $20 to $25 per printed page, 
including illustrations. Reports within two weeks. 


Quick Frozen Foods, 82 Wall St., New York 5, 
N. Y. Issued monthly; 50c per copy; $5.00 per 
year. Joseph A. Fletcher, Editor. Uses illustrated 
feature and short articles on frozen food proces- 
sing plants. Subject may be expansion, new tech- 
niques, new buildings and equipment. Also likes 
features and short articles on frozen food distribu- 
tors—merchandising and warehousing techniques 
—also with photographs. Length may be between 
1,200 and 1,500 words. Uses up to 800-word 
illustrated feature and short articles on frozen 
foods merchandising in super markets. Pays $2 50 
per photo for news photos of exteriors and interi- 
ors of frozen food processing and distributing 
plants, or frozen foods departments of super mar- 
kets. Payment for text is 2c per word, and is 
made on publication. Reports in two weeks. 


Snips Magazine, 5707 W. Lake St., Chicago 44, 
Ill. Issued monthly; Ed Carter, Editor, has a 
bulletin which he will send to any prospective 
contributor to this magazine. This bulletin out- 
lines the type of material used, and is accompa- 
nied by an issue of the magazine. All accepted 
material must interest or help sheet metal, warm 
air heating, ventilation and roofing contractors. 
There is always an interest here in short articles 
about contractors doing this class of work. Stories 
may be about the contractor, himself, the work 
he does, the kind of shop he operates, samples 
of his advertising if it is something out of the 
ordinary—plus pictures that illustrate the story. 
Length averages 800 words or less; and shorter 
stories of 100 to 300 words that are well illus- 
trated with pictures are most desirable. Payment 
is $2 to $4 for pictures, and 2c a word for text 
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up to 500 words; ic per word after that length. 
Reports are in approximately two weeks. 


Southern Hardware, 806 Peachtree St., N. E., 
Atlanta, Ga. Issued monthly; $1.00 per year. 
Ralph E. Kirby, Editor. Uses illustrated features 
on merchandising activities of specific southern 
hardware and farm equipment dealers. A detailed 
correspondent’s bulletin is available upon request. 
Payment is 2c per word, upon acceptance. Pays 
$3.50 each for photographs. Reports are sent 
immediately. 


Taxicab Industry & Auto Rental News, 200 W. 
57th St., New York 19, N. Y. Issued monthly; 
25c per copy; $2.00 per year. A. Weisinger, Edi- 
tor. Wants news or feature stories about taxicab 
operations, auto and truck rentals and leasing 
operations, success stories, new innovations or use 
of equipment. Length of the article varies with 
subject matter. Likes pictures and illustrations. 
Material submitted will not be returned unless 
requested, and all material should be directed 
to executives and not taxi drivers. Does not want 
material on passenger cars that are privately 
owned, or busses, or trucks that are other than 
rented or leased. Interviews with industry leaders 
are all right. Rates vary from 1'’%2c a word to 
3¥%2c a word; $2 per picture used—on publica- 
tion. Pictures must be glossy prints large enough 
to be scaled, and all must be captioned. Reports 
are within two weeks or less. 








$4,000,000 
IN PRIZES WON! 


SOME OF THE CONTEST PRIZES WON 
BY OUR STUDENTS IN THE LAST YEAR 


$30,000 Home from Hotpoint 
$25,000 from Dial Soap 
$20,000 from Sealy 

$10,000 from G-E 

$ 5,000 from Simoniz 
Ireland Trip from Tailortown 
Japan Vacation from Rexall 
31 Dodge Cars 

28 Color TV Sets 


You too can learn the secrets of winning in 
statement, last line, slogan and naming contests. 
Write NOW for your FREE copy cf the newest 
“SHEPHERD CONFIDENTIAL CONTEST BUL- 
LETIN'"—bringing you winning help for the big 
contests now on. NO OBLIGATION. 


SHEPHERD SCHOOL 


Dept. D, 1015 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 








2,700 
MARKETS 


1956 
writer's 
market 








lists the names and addresses and complete informa- 
tion direct from editors on editorial requirements 
and rates for stories, books, plays, poems, fillers, 
cartoons, radio and television scripts, photos, etc. 
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PERSONALS 


The circulation of Writer’s Dicest is much greater than 
that of any other writer’s magazine. Each issue is read by 
beginning writers, professional writers, editors, publishers, 
writers’ clubs, publicity men, theatrical producers, adver- 
tising agencies and newspaper men throughout the United 
States, Canada, and a score of foreign countries. 

The rate for ‘‘Personals’’ is ten cents a word including 
each word in name and address; box number, $1.50. 

Copy with money order or check for December issue 
must reach us by November 1. 








Through the “personals’’ department, read- 
ers can swap, buy, or sell nominally priced 
items or services. 

We do not accept advertising on palmistry, 
numerology, astrology, advertising of national 
matrimonial or friendship services, advisors 
without graduate degrees, or ads requesting 
pen-pals. We reserve the right to reject ads 
that do not meet our approval. (Critics, typ- 
ists, correspondence courses, and _ literary 
agents may use display advertising only. 














KNOW YOURSELF! Handwriting analyzed by 
trained grapho analyst, $3.00 for 8-10 page report. 
(Member International Grapho Analysis Society, 
Inc.) Dorothy Briney, Liscomb, Iowa. 


TYPEWRITER RIBBONS—New. Two for $1.25, 
postpaid. Specify typewriter. Marvin Schmidt, 
$109 Kilpatrick, Skokie, Il. 


PLOTTING TROUBL ES: °C HECKLIST’s 24 basic 
question groups reveal your story’s weaknesses. 
$1. 1600 Character TRAITS AND TYPES, $1. 
100 colorful WALK verbs, 25c. Guaranteed pro- 
fessional quality. Details, stamped envelope. A. 
Saling, 3706 Camden St., S.E., Washington 20, 
D.C. 








WASHINGTON'S FAMOUS RESEARCH FACILI- 
TIES YOURS! Commercial, historical, literary, 
foreign trade, other research handled competently, 
confidentially. Details free! Sayper Associates, 
1129-D1 Vermont Avenue, Washington 5, D. C. 





WRITERS NEEDED for contributing sensational- 
ized, reform of society styled articles. Writers 
Compilation Service, 6107 E. 8th, Kansas City, 
Missouri. 





DOLLARS DEPOSITED DAILY in your mailbox 
from your book or articles. Surefire! Full in- 
structions $2.95, well spent. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. B. Snow, 2016 Buena Vista, Burbank, Cali- 
fornia. 





BUILD UNUSUAL STORIES, articles, fillers, verse 
around the embryo ideas in weekly ‘‘Writer’s 
Inspiration.’’ Sample 25c. Old Ghost, Oxford, 
Wisconsin. 





ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON SPORTS, Mathe- 
matics, History, Law or any fact subject. Send 
$1.00 and your question to: Answer, Box 3070-B, 
Hollywood 29, Calif. 





YOUR LETTERS REMAILED from the nation’s 
capital, 20c each, three for 50c. Deby Worth, 
1342-29th St., N.W., Washington 7, D. C. 





OUTSTANDING BOOK ON SELF-ANALYSIS can 
smash the roadblocks to writing success. $1.10. 
Absolute guarantee. Lloyd G. Collins, Appa- 
lachia, Va. 





AMATEUR ARTISTS, CARTOONISTS! Turn your 
art ability into money. Full or part time. Ham- 
ilton, Dept. 4-AWD, Astoria 5, N. Y. 

EARN MONEY AT HOME! Homemaker Magazine 
tells how. Sample 25c. Sizemore, 20-D East Dela- 

ware, Chicago 11. 
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“HOW TO SELF-SYNDICATE YOUR OWN MA- 


TERIAL’’—Your Columns, Cartoons, Fillers, 
Verse, Stories, Articles, Comics. Up to $10.00 a 
day from each newspaper. More than 12,000 
dailies and weeklies in U. S. and Canada alone. 
Folio includes Syndicate Operation, Selling 
Prices Schedule, Model Sales Letters to Editors, 
Sample Order and Agreement Forms, etc. Com- 
plete Folio $2.00 postpaid (refundable). Right 
now, Gift Copy of ‘175 Idea Sources For News- 
paper Features’”’ included with Folio. American 
Features Syndicate, Dept. 226, 1990 Como Ave., 
St. Paul 8, Minn. 





GHOSTWRITING: Short stories and _ television 
scripts. See my ad, page 55. Will Lozier. 


WANT TO WRITE PROFESSIONALLY and there- 
by sell as quickly as possible? Find answer in my 
ad, this magazine, page 70. Natalie Newell, 
Ghostwriter. 








SELLING CARTOONIST WANTS Gags, Parisienne 
Translator-Researcher. Writer partners galore. 
Artists, composers, novelty, moneymakers. Want 
to create? Co-operate. Teams exchange balanced, 
friendly assistance. Send particulars, $1.00. 
Chuck Brooks, 4207 S. Dale Mabry, Tampa, Fla. 


“BECKY’S CORSET”’ $2.00. Sale: Digests °53-4-5, 
$3. House of Pettit, Box, Murray Hill Station, 
New York. 





MAKE DOLLARS WITH REWRITES from your 
newspaper. Postcard to S.A.S., Box 833, El 
Cajon, California. 

WRITERS: Correspondence’ invited. OBJECT: 
Round Robin. Reply stamp requested. CHANEL 
MONAGHAN, 236 Columbia Place, Los Angeles 
26, California. 





ARTICLE WRITERS. Over 200 saleable timely 
topics to write about. Send $1. A. J. Baron, 2609 
W. Solway, Sioux City, Iowa. 


USED COURSES AND INSTRUCTION BOOKS 
bought, sold and exchanged. List 10c. Smith’s, 
124 Marlborough Rd., Salem, Mass. 


NEWSPAPER CLIPPING SERVICE. Want ads, 
news items, pictures, etc., from any locality. 
Leonard M. Webb, Route 1, Dry Fork, Virginia. 


HOW THE RHYTHM OF CREATIVE eg 
WORKS: Read ‘‘Rhythm In Writing,’’ $1.0 
N. RISSER, 30 W. Bayand Ave., Denver, lg 


DISCRIMINATING LADY WRITER would like to 
exchange writing ideas with intelligent persons 
on psychology, salesmanship, public relations, 
=) see from the feminine viewpoint. 

ox -i. 











LEARN TYPEWRITTEN SHORTHAND. Details, 
30c—refundable. Dictography, 6196 Walnut, 
Omaha 6, Nebraska. 





BEGINNERS—Earn money at home while writing. 
Write a newsy column for small foreign papers 
(under fifty thousand population). The same 
mimeographed column. goes to all of your list- 
ings. Excellent interesting work and you are 
your own boss. It is your own business with 
splendid remuneration. For complete details 
(with subjects) send one dollar to Anthony 
Oliver, 7259 Fulton Street, North Hollywood, 
California. 





HOW TO COMBAT PSYCHIC ATTACK—Be free 
of evil influences. Secrets of Witchcraft exposed. 
$1.00. Box 1612, Prescott, Arizona. 


LETTERS REMAILED from Chicago, Ill., 25¢ 
each. Patricia Gruman, 5652 Virginia Ave., 
Chicago 45, Illinois. 





ILLUSTRATE YOUR STORY with hand puppets. 
Personality Puppets, 7903 17th NE, Seattle. 
Made to order $1.50. 





FOOL PROOF GUIDANCE in writing fillers and 
short articles. Enclosed stamp brings details. 
Marjorie Davidson, Laceyville, Penna. 
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SONGS PLUGGED AND PUBLICIZED. Don Fran- 

kel, 4903 Adams St., Chicago 44. 
MEXICO—Questions answered on any topic, $1 
each. 16 years residence. Translations, letters 
mailed, 50c. E. Enders, 16 Septiembre 39-304, 
Mexico 1, D. F. Mexico. 


1956 GAG RE-CAP CARTOONISTS MARKET LIST 
is now ready. It’s the finest, most comprehensive 
list ever published. There are 1,018 cartoon mar- 
kets listed, from the majors to the smallest 
TJ’s and HO’s. Price $4.95. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Earle Tempel, P. 0. Box 430, Van Buren, 
Arkansas. 


ORIGINAL HUMOR WRITTEN TO ORDER. Any 
subject. Also cartoon ideas, ghosting, book re- 
ports. Don Frankel, 4903 West Adams Street, 
Chicago 44, Ill. 





LETTERS REMAILED FROM HONOLULU—Air- 
mail 25c. Research, history, customs, streets, 
foods, flora, fauna. Sunday classified ads, $1. 
Doris May, 1440 Peter Buck, Honolulu, T. H 


POETS: Descriptions of 999 PLACES TO SEND 
POEMS; Kaleidograph Prize Programs, etce., 
sent on receipt of self-addressed, stamped en- 
velope. KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine 
of Poetry, 624 N. Vernon Ave., Dallas 8, Texas. 


EMCEE MAGAZINE —Hilariously funny. 50c. 
Frankel, 4903 Adams St., Chicago 44. 


FREE FOLIO “UP TO $45,000: Unlimited Vaca- 
tions.”’” No merchandise, equipment. Unknown! 
Works itself home. Proven successful! Haylings, 
WD3, Carlsbad, California. 


SEND YOUR MSS TO PUBLISHER for publication 
analysis. Free circular. Arrow Press, Box 2045, 
Buffalo 5, N. Y. 





LEARN GAGWRITING. Sample lesson, 25c. Fran- 
kel, 4903-W Adams, Chicago 44. 


SHORT STORY ABC PLAN condensed from my 
ROYALTY ROAD to 1000-word mimeo. Only 
1 naam Louis DeJean, Box 996, Chapel Hill, 





SONG WRITERS—Inspirational lyrics set to your 
songs without words. Music can inspire poetry 
just as poems inspire music. Write to: Roqua 
Alana, 644 Candlestick Rd., San Francisco 24, 
California. 





HILLBILLY, STANDARD, EXOTIC. Over twenty- 
three hundred male, female first names with 
latest trends and tips on use. Send dollar bill to 
S. Slane, 234 East 95, New York City. 


HELPFULLY REVEALING, completely personal 
handwriting analysis, personality, character, tal- 
ents, $1.00. Eleanor Merriam, Box 1363-W, Chi- 
cago 90. 








REMAILS FROM LONDON, ENGLAND, 50c Amer- 
ican stamps only. Airmail 75c. Picture postcards 
with typed message, 25c extra. Watson, 91 
Church St., Edmonton, London N. 9. 


FREE CATALOG—110 Unusual Christmas Gifts. 
Box 622, Lexington, Ky. 








IF YOU CAN COPY OR TRACE SIMPLE CAR- 
TOONS, you may earn up to $45.00 weekly, 
spare time, copying and duplicating comic car- 
toons for advertisers. Particulars free. Cartoon- 
Ad Service, Argyle 18, Wisconsin. 


PRESS CARD—Beautiful bicolored, wallet size; 
opens the door to many courtesies. A must for 
every free-lance writer or photographer. Auto 
stickers included, pp $1.00. Commercial Masters, 
Gardiner 1, N. Y. 








SELF-STUDY COURSES in confession story, short 
story, mystery, etc. See my ad, page 63. Keenan. 


EXOTIC HAWAII—Letters remailed, 35c. Color 
posicard with typewritten message, 50c. ues- 
tions answered, $1 each. P. O. Box 63238, Hono- 
lulu 18, Hawaii. 








BLESSED BE THE IMMACULATE HEART OF 
MARY. Hubert Madere, Parish of St. Charles, 
Hahnville, Louisiana. 


IDEAL LIVING, WORKING CONDITIONS for 
very little money. Quiet, interesting old town 
between Phoenix-Tucson. Rentals with all modern 
conpeniences beginning $35 monthly. Write soon 
for best accommodations. Martha White, Flor- 
ence, Arizona. 


READY-TO-SELL MANUSCRIPTS, Stories, Arti- 
cles and Poems, by professional authors, avail- 
able to writers who want to sell. Send stamp for 
details to Wm. Derry, 40 Rock, Lynn, Mass. 





FOR SALE—Thirty Everybody’s magazines and 
——-* 1906-1915. $2.00 each. Box 593, Barstow, 
valif. 


REMAILS—FROM THE CAVEMEN’S CITY. Let- 
ters and postcards, 25c each. One-page letter 
typed and mailed, 50c. Cards typed and mailed, 
30c. H. Clemons, Route 1, Box 1298, Grants Pass, 
Oregon. 


PLACE YOURSELF in Famed Mission Inn City 
for only 35c, letters remailed, four for dollar. 
W. Todd, 6092 Pedley Road, Riverside, Calif. 


SECRET MAIL RECEIVING—Forwarding System. 
Hedgpeth, Box 830, Alhambra 11, California. 


CARTOONIST GAGS FOR SALE. SELLING GAG- 
a Ed. Madden, G. P. O. Box 693, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 





PRESERVE THAT MANUSCRIPT. Have it bound 
into a beautiful volume stamped in gold. $4.00. 
THE PARNASSUS BOOKBINDER, Nokomis, 
Florida. 





YOU CAN’T SUCCEED ALONE! doin ‘‘The Song- 
writers’ Correspondence Club.’’ Poets, lyric 
writers, music writers. Write: ‘‘Successful Song- 
writers,’’ Box 711, G. P. O., New York 1, N. Y. 


NEW YORK CITY REMAILINGS 25c each. E. 
Teichner, 70 Strong St., New York 68, N. Y. 


PHOTOGRAPHS FOR WRITERS. Reasonable. 
Paul’s Photos, 3702 Lakewood Ave., Chicago 13. 


NO MORE FORGOTTEN BIRTHDAYS or anniver- 
saries! Let us remind you not to forget. Send 
for free details today to Date Reminder Service, 
Box 2526, Manatee, Fla. 


97 IDEAS TO MAKE A MILLION. YOU MIGHT! 
Information free. MCB, 1221X, West Minnehaha 
Pkwy., Minneapolis 19, Minn. 


OPERATE HOME LETTERSHOP without invest- 
ment. Free details. Shopper, Oxford, Wis. 


PRINTERS OF BOOKS and publications. Highest 
quality—lowest cost. From 500 copies up. Free 
price list and quotations. ADAMS PRINTERS, 
Dept. WD, 30 W. Washington, Chicago 2, Ill. 

CHOOSING THE SEX OF YOUR CHILD, $2.50. 
Exposition Press, New York 16, N. Y. 








SEND TWO OR MORE science fiction magazines in 
good condition and receive same number. Include 
five cents (coin or small stamps) with each 
magazine for postage. Will also purchase science 
fiction magazines. Stamped envelope brings de- 
tails. Fantasia Studio, La Fontaine, Ind. 


BARGAINS! PAPER, white rag bond, 8%x1l. 500 
sheets, boxed, 20 Ib. $2.95; 16 Ib. $2.10; 13 Ib. 
$1.85. Postpaid 4th zone. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Established 1911. Advance Loose Leaf Company, 
5931 University Avenue, Indianapolis 19, Indiana. 


BREED RARE TROPICAL FISH at home. Earn 
big money. Learn secrets. Help fill the huge de- 
mand. Amazing opportunity. Free plan. Tropical 
Fish Breeders, Los Angeles 61. 


WHAT IS YOUR “‘IQ’’? At last you may take an 
excellent, recognized general intelligence test in 
home privacy and convenience! Very low cost. 
Information free. University Test Bureau, Box 
401, Palo Alto 1, California. 
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CARTOONISTS AND GAGWRITERS. Subscribe to 
Information Guide. Full of markets, news, tips 
and lessons on gagwriting and cartooning. 
Special introductory offer! Send only $1.00 and 
we'll send you 4 issues of Information Guide 
and as a bonus we’ll send you 100 markets who 
will look at the typewritten idea and 200 $5.00 
markets. Information Guide, 2776 California Ct., 
Lincoln 10, Nebraska. 


NEARLY 3,000 CHARACTER TRAITS, 10 charts, 
wheel, list of emotions, etc., in SCB Chraracteri- 
zation Kit. You can create thousands of realistic, 
lifelike characters that sell today’s stories. 
FREE calendar reckoner. Complete kit, $2. 
FREE information. Blois, 576 Riverdale Dr., 
Richmond-Vancouver, Canada. 


WRITE FEATURES AND FILLERS. 
particulars. Underhill, Beebe, Ark. 
25¢c; 


SAN FRANCISCO—LETTERS REMAILED, 
your message typewritten on souvenir card, 50c. 
First-class mail forwarded. $3.00 up month. Com- 
plete Sunday classified section airmailed, $1.00. 
Anything else? Service Unlimited, 166-D, 23rd 
Avenue. 


Send for 


SMART WRITERS NOW USE SELFHYPNOSIS 
to improve their creative ability! Free informa- 
tion! Drawer WD-697, Ruidoso, New Mexico. 


WANTED—Contact 
dence of unnecessary or 
or confinement in Mental 
in improving existing procedures, 
releases. Box P-2. 


possessing evi- 
improper commitment 
Hospitals, interested 
treatments or 


with persons 


FOOL-PROOF BOOKLET on punctuation. Every 
problem discussed and illustrated, $1.00. Also 
capitalization, 50c. Marjorie Davidson, Lacey- 


ville, Penna. 


CARTOONISTS—Looking for new slants, better 
sales, try my gags and cartoon situations. Rich- 
ard Lake, 492 South Stout, Blackfoot, Idaho. 


HANDWRITING ANALYSIS 
profession. Graduates of the grapho analysis 
society are active in TV, radio, writing feature 
stories for slicks and house organs. Ezell Eiland, 
Texas, feature story in Railroad Monthly. Sam 
Johnston placed handwriting feature in Texas 
Teacher’s Magazine. Another grapho analyst sold 
story to Office Executive. It goes on all the time. 
Here is a growing, uncrowded profession-busi- 
ness where you give service, can command fees 
up to $75.00 an hour. Real opportunity here for 
intelligent men and women who want to get 
ahead. Free sample lesson, details, to all over 
21. Write now! IGAS, 2307 National Station, 
Dept. 616, Springfield, Missouri. 


FREE BIBLE LITERATURE. Missionary offers 
good assortment of interesting leaflets and tracts 
to those who enjoy studying and reading the 
Bible. Mrs. Ruth Margolis, 151 Prospect Drive, 
Stratford, Connecticut. 


JOHN FRIEND—BOOKFINDER. Scarce, out-of- 
print books and source material quickly found 
at reasonable prices. Box 197W, Cardiff, Calif. 


is a .science and a 


WHILE ASLEEP! Build astonishing vo- 
cabulary overnight, improve writing 100%—with 
remarkable new university-tested and proved 
method. $2 rushes fact-filled, illustrated instruc- 
tion book: “SLEEP-LEARNING—ITS THEORY 
APPLICATION & TECHNIQUE.” Results Guar- 
anteed. Satisfaction Guaranteed. Sleep-Learning 
Research Association, 0. Box 610, Omaha, 
Nebraska. 


LEARN 


Simplified mail 


$70 WEEKLY, home, spare time. 
easy! Auditax, 


bookkeeping. Immediate income; 
34741W, Los Angeles 34. 


JOIN WRITER’S CORRESPONDENCE CLUB, 
$1.00 a year, including subscription to Writer’s 
Bulletin. Lola Couden, Box 12A, Capistrano 
Beach, California. 


FREE BOOK, ‘505 Odd Successful Businesses.’’ 
Work home; expect something odd! Pacific, 44B, 
Oceanside, Calif 
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ANTHONY LAWRENCE (THE OLD PHILOSO- 
PHER), Box 215W, Cincinnati 6D, Ohio, age 66, 
has had many life ex eriences. Perhaps he can 
help you with your life’s difficulties, social, eco- 
nomic, financial, business, industry, labor, ‘shop, 
family, neighborhood, others. Is it worth $5.00 to 
get another’s detached views on matters per- 
plexed? 


LAWRENCE’S 1956 published FLIGHTS TO HAP- 
PINESS book, $2.00 copy. Homespun philosophy 
coming from the heart. Makes appreciated birth- 
day, Christmas, other occasions gift. Endorse- 
ments: one state governor, one U.S. Senator, 
one other Washington high government official 
bought, read and commended the author for 
having written it. 


CARTOONISTS! Lawrence has it. $1.00 folio, How 
To Prepare And Mail Cartoons. 


WANT TO WRITE, publish your own book? For 
$5.00 Lawrence will tell how he went about 
writing, publishing Flights To Happiness. Hard 
work, takes time, like all accomplishments. The 
final achievement has its meriting compensation. 

400-YEAR CALENDAR. All dates, including Easter, 
1753-2152. Chart 21°x28”. $1. Thomas Carruth, 
Crowley, Louisiana. 


FROM FABULOUS PHOENIX, ARIZONA. Letters 
remailed, 25c coin. Picture cards, typed mes- 
sages, 50c each. Sunday classified ad section, $1. 
Fast, confidential. Information, other services 
reasonable. Eileen Patch, 5245 N. Central, 
Phoenix, Arizona. 


MAKE MONEY WITH YOUR CAMERA. Five easy 
ways, each a proven profit-maker. Included are 
300 up-to-date markets, prices paid, how-to-pre- 
sent instructions, and sources of free recom- 
mended photographers’ booklets. Only $1.00 to 
Parry’s, P. Box 355, Dartmouth, N. S., 
Canada. 


DISNEYLAND—Will answer any three questions 
about Disneyland accurately and in detail, type- 
written. Send $1.00 and stamped self-addressed 
=: Hope, 914 Iroquois, Anaheim, Cali- 
ornia. 


STAMPS 
service 
67 Co- 


CANADIAN POSTAGE 
for your Canadian submissions; 25c 
charge. Remails, 25c. Sheila Ostrander, 
bourg, Winnipeg, Canada. 


AMATEUR FACT ARTICLE WRITING for fun and 
profit: Booklet, ‘‘Adventures In Freelance News- 
paper Feature Writing,’’ $1. Holden, Publisher, 
Germantown, Tennessee. 


WILL OBTAIN 


HYPNOTISM MONTHLY. 8 issues, $1.00. Institute, 
725-D Boylston, Boston 16, Mass. 


ABC SHORTHAND IN ONE WEEK. 82. 
ble. Zinman, 215-D West 91, New 


Returna- 
York, N. Y. 


SCRIBE—NATIONAL NEWSLETTER for writers. 
Only $1.00 for 12 issues. Sample copy on request. 
Also, publishers of A& M, REVIEW and IN- 
FORMED. May Rosser, 421 Tyler, Gary, Indiana. 


PUBLISHED WRITER WANTS TO FORM WRIT- 
ERS CLUB in San Fernando Valley. Phone Dia- 
mond 75642. 


LEARN TO BUILD A PLOT from a Single Word, 
Any Word. See it done, then Do It Yourself. 
Never again be stuck for a plot, or in_ the 
middle of one. You’ll marvel. Send for SURE 
PLOTTER. Now. 50 cents. Delano Publishers, 
232 W. Delano Ave., Yonkers 5, N. Y. 


JAPAN TRADE DIRECTORY. Japanese manufac- 
turing exporters. Opportunity mails. Just $1.00 
today. Nippon Annai, 920 3rd Ave., Box 739, 
Seattle 4, Washington. 


CREATIVE IDEAS FLOW OBEDIENTLY! Pos- 
sible? Yes, alleges hypnotist Nard Kin in 
amazing book—‘‘Self-Hy pnosis—Guide.’’ Writer’s 
library ‘‘must.’’ $2.0 elighted or refund. Ver- 
ity Publications. Newfoundland 15-B, J. 
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EDITOR-PUBLISHER-JOURNALIST. Experienced. 
Selling writer. Due to ill health, desires some 
type of work along journalistic lines that can be 
carried on from home. Will work for very 
reasonable rate. Graduate of several writing 
courses. May Rosser, 421 Tyler, Gary, Indiana. 


SAN QUENTIN POSTMARK. Your message on col- 
ored postcard (sotese of famous prison), $1.00. 
Letters remailed, 50c. Questions answered, 50c 
ss. L. R. Tripodi, 725 Solano Ave., Albany 6, 


MAKE MONEY clipping newspaper items for pub- 
lishers! Write: Newscraft, WD-983-E, Main, Co- 
lumbus 5, Ohio. 


WORRIED? Send $1.00 for rightly worded Prayers 
to help solve (stated) as ems. Proven results. 
Claycraft (profitable). cipe, instructions, $1.00. 
Rev. R. Painter, Box 27, St. Paul 2, Minnesota. 


AUTODYNAMICS — unlocks ae subconscious 
swiftly, creatively, effortlessly. Free amazing 
brochure. Box 847 (B2-10), Ocean Park, Calif. 


PATRIOTS, HISTORIANS, lovers of Americana 
will treasure our newly published Declaration of 
Independence on Revolutionary parchment paper. 
We have reproduced this ageless document an 
ideal reading size, 16x20. Don’t miss out. Order 
your copy Mg > at this special price—$1.00. 
White House Printing Co., 734 15th St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 











IF RESEARCH IS DELAYING YOUR SUCCESS 
STORY, plot against it with fast, thorough Re- 
search Assistance. Find out, free, how our team 
of research personnel inexpensively sift the 16 
tons of information at the Library of Congress 
for the material you need. Write today. Wash- 
ington Research Bureau, Walker Bldg., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 





“SELF-HYPNOSIS—A GUIDE TO ITS WON- 
DERS.’”’ Amazing book by hypnotist Nard King 
reveals his unique method. It allegedly provides 
for COMPLETE and CONTINUOUS CONTROL 
of SELF (flow of creative ideas, power of con- 
centration, memory, fatigue, sleep, analgesia, 
emotions, moods, desires, cravings, habits, etc.) ; 

roficient user, WIDE AWAKE, merely tells 

imself what he will experience, adds cue word, 
and—it happens! We make no claims for thera- 
peutic or other benefits but enthusiastically 
recommend this remarkable book to writers in- 
terested in subject of self-hypnesis. $2.00—de- 
lighted or refund. Verity Publications, New- 
foundland 15-A, N. Jd. 
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WHO OWNS THE BOOKS 
YOU PAID TO HAVE PRODUCED? 


? 
j 2 
) ? 
) Publishers’ Weekly says you should and so do we! )D 
» Send for our free folder outlining a low cost publish- ) 
j > 
) 
] » 





service featuring author-ownership and 70% royalty. 
WILLIAM-FREDERICK PRESS 
313 West 35th Street New York 1 
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WANTED 


MEN—WOMEN 


TRAIN TO WRITE FOR 
TELEVISION 


Our Home Study Course 
“Television Writing Simplified" 
by 
Eric Heath 


The country’s outstanding television authority. 
You must be trained to take advantage 
of this opportunity of a life time. 


Writing for television is a specialty 
in itself, and can not be “sand- 
wiched" in, or made part of, 

so-called “writing courses!" 
Study right in your own home and 
prepare for a great future! 

Keep your present job while prepar- 

ing for a television career 


DON'T DELAY— 
WRITE TODAY FOR FREE DESCRIPTIVE FOLDER! 


(No salesman will call on you) 





AMERICAN TELEVISION INSTITUTE 
Dept. 8-WD 
98 Stevenson St., San Francisco 5, Calif. 
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new type set on modern linotype machines. 


6x9 size—up to 400 words per page 
9x12 size—up to 800 words per page 





BOOK and PUBLICATION PRINTERS 


A new economical "gang run" production method now enables us to print your books and publications at lowest 
possible cost. Compare our prices. We print on a good grade of white book paper on fast automatic presses from 


Prices cre per page—POSTPAID in the U.S.A. Minimum—eight pages. 
32 x 6 slze—up to 175 words per page 500—$2.75 1,000-—$3.40 2,000—$ 5.05 


4.25 4.85 7.80 
6.75 9.75 14.75 


Other sizes and quantities at proportionately low prices. All jobs of 16 or more pages are folded, stapled, and 
trimmed into completed books—I2 pages or less shipped flat. Good service and workmanship guaranteed. Proofs 
furnished. Special cover stock available at slight extra cost. Above prices include delivery to any point in the 
United States. Order direct from this ad or write for free catalog. 


ADAMS PRINTERS, Dept. WD-10 * “Giese "2)Micnis 

























































































































WRITER'S DIGEST 
COURSE 
IN 
SHORT 
FICTION 


helps you write for and sell to the 156 
markets that are paying from $15 to 
$1,500 for short-shorts of 800 to 2,000 


words. 





nr 


The course consists of 6 lessons, each 
one bared on our 30 years of teaching 
and publishing experience, and sells 
complete for $17.50. 


If you would like to know more about 
Writer's Digest Course in Short Fic- 
tion, drop us a postcard. We will help 
you if we can. 


WRITER'S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 








CRITICISM 


For 35 years Writer's Digest has 
been criticising manuscripts. 

Our individual service includes: 

© Complete constructive criticism 

® Revision suggestions 

® Specific market information 

Rates: 


Stories and Articles— 
up to 3,000 words—$4.00; each 
additional 1,000 words—$1.00. 

Poetry—$1.00 per poem up to ten 
lines, plus 10c for each addi- 
tional line. 

Novels—$1.00 per 1,000 words 
for a “blue pencil” criticism. 

Radio and TV plays— 
30-minute or one-act 
$6.00; one hour or 


play—$15.00. 


Send all material with payment to: 


WRITER'S DIGEST 


22 East 12th Street Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


play— 
three-act 
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Cartoonists Who Want 
Gags— 
(Continued from page 36) 


Pubs; with an occasional sale to magazines like 
Cavalier, True Detective, Real, Victorian, Med- 
ical Economics, Inside Detective. My work has 
appeared in trade journals such as Chain Store 
Age, Electrical Merchandising, Progressive Gro- 
cer, Institutions, Made-to-Measure, Restaurant 
Management, Dutch-Boy Paint Dealer and many 
others at prices ranging from $10.00 up. 

“IT can use gags on nearly any subject of any 
type—i.e., girly, family, sports, spectator sports, 
all-male slant, business and office gags, medical 
humor and gags staged in restaurants, hotels, 
drugstores, super markets. 

“I do not want gags that violate the rules 
of good taste. Taboo material ‘will always rate 
a quick rejection. I like good solid situations 
with an accent on the picture instead of the 
caption. I never do multi-panel gags and I 
find that I cannot do a good job on animal 
gags, so I turn them down, 

“T have a standard offer of 25% of sale price 
with a bonus after five sales. The bonus applies 
to sales over $10.00. The first five sales can 
be in any bracket to count toward the bonus.” 


Larry Katzman, 251 West 74th St., New 
York 23, N. Y., writes: 
“TI use gagmen and pay the standard 25% 


on sales. Have been cartooning for seven years 
under the signature “Kaz.” Particularly want 
general gags with slant towards SatEvePost, one 
of my major markets. 


“Also want doctor, nurse, hospital gags for my 
regular feature “Nellie Nifty, R.N.” and other 
medical markets. Sell hundreds of these gags 
per year, probably more medical slant gags than 
any other cartoonist. Also pay gagmen again 
when these cartoons are put into book form.” 


Cecil E. Lowen, 673 St. Mark’s Avenue, 
Brooklyn 16, N. Y., sells to trade journals but is 
working towards.slicks and men’s magazines. Is 
now looking primarily for girly gags and general 
gags for Post and Collier’s. Will look at five to 
ten in batch. Cautions gagmen to explain locale 
and situation clearly enough and not leave it 
up to imagination of cartoonist. 25% commis- 
sion. May pay more for major market sales to 
good gagman. 


John Norment, 300 West 10th Street, New 
York, 14, N. Y., will look at gags in line with 
what the majors are buying. Sells regularly to 
The Post, Collier’s, Look, True, This Week. 
Pays 25% commission. Cautions all gagwriters 
to submit stamped return envelopes. 


SETS er 
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CAREERS IN WRITING 
Careeis i =. Religious Journalism. .$2.50 


W olsele 

Characters Make Your Story.... 3.75 
Elwood 

Free Lance Writing for a Living. 2.75 
earney 

How to Write for Money ae 
Woodford 

How to Write a Story and Sell It. 2.95 
St. Johns 

es  Soanyne . 4.00 
Jzze 

111 Don'ts for Writers 3.00 

woo 

Practical Guide to Writing..... 2.00 
ait 

Science-Fiction Handbook . 53 
de Cam 

Successful Interviewing.......... 3.75 
Harral 

Writers: Here’s How 1.00 


ei 
Writing for Christian Publications 3.00 


_ Osteyee 
Writing for the Screen 


. 3.00 
Berange 
Writing of Biography 1.50 
owe 
Writing of Fiction, The 4.00 
offman 
Writing to Sell —— « 2% 
Meredith 
Your Creative Power 4.95 
sborn 
ARTICLE WRITING 
Guide to Successful Magazine 
Writing 5.00 
Society of Magazine Writers 
Spare Time Article wae for 
Money ; . SS 
Lederer 
Technique in Article Writing 3.50 
Bailey 
Write i Trade Journals 2.50 
Harrison 
Writing Non-Fiction 3.00 
Campbell 
CARTOONING 
Basic Drawing 4.00 
Priscilla 
How to Create Ga . 2.00 
Cartoon Consultants 
DETECTIVE WRITING 
Encyclopedia of Criminology 5.00 
Modern Criminal Investigation.. 4.75 
Soderman & O’Connell 
Mystery Writer’s Handbook 3.95 
rean 
Writing Detective and Mystery 
Fiction 3.00 
urac 
JUVENILE WRITING 
wae oo 4 Book Field 3.50 
0 
Writing for Young Children 3.00 
Lew 
Writings Tessie Fiction 3.00 
Whitney 


OCTOBER 


tole] i) 4 te17.18 





How to Write for Money 
Woodford 

Advice From An Old Pro 

Special price $1.00 


(regular price $1.50) 





BOOKS 
for writers 


MARKETS 
Editor and Publisher Syndicate 
Section 1.00 
Protection and Marketing of 
Literary Property 3.75 
Wittenberg 
Where and How to Sell Your 
Pictures 2.00 
Writer's Market 4.00 
Jones & Mathieu 
NOVEL WRITING 
Craft of Novel Writing 3.00 
Burac 
How to Write a Novel 3.50 
Komroff 
Novel in the Making 3.00 
O’ Hara 
Technique of the Novel 2.00 
zze 
PLAYWRITING 
Playwright at Work 3.00 
Van Druten 
Pointer on Playwriting 2.00 
Niggli 
Summer Theatres 1.45 
PLOTTING AND REVISION 
Basic Formulas of Fiction 3.00 
oster 
How to Revise Your Own Stories 2.00 
amilton 
Plots that Sell 3.00 
Simmons 
36 Dramatic Situations 2.50 
olti 
Writing: Advice and Devices 3.75 
Campbell 
POETRY AND VERSE 
An Editor Looks at Poetry 2.00 
foblentz 
Com rlete Rhyming Dictionary.. 3.00 
00 
First Principles of Verse 2.50 


illyer 
—a Rhyming Dictionary 6.00 
00 


Writing and Selling Greeting Card 





SELECTED BY the editors of 
Writer’s Dicest as the most 
authoritative and helpful for 
writers wishing to learn more 
about their profession. You’re 
entitled to return books for full 
cash refund within ten days if 
not thoroughly satisfied. 





REFERENCE 
American Thesaurus of Slang 7.00 
Berry and Van den Bark 
Dictionary of American Proverbs 6.00 
Dictionary of Thoughts 4.95 
Encyclopedia of Superstitions... 3.50 
English Grammar Simplified 1.75 
Manual of Copyright Practice 6.50 
Nicholson 
Phrase Finder 6.95 
Practical Handbook of Better 
English 1.50 
Colby 
Rapid Vocabulary Builder 1.00 
Roget's Thesaurus 1.90 
Touch Typing in Ten Lessons 1.00 
Webster's New World Dictionary, 
thumb indexed 6.00 
| Western Words 3.75 
Word Finder 4.95 
SHORT STORY WRITING 
Professional Short Story Writing 4.50 
Mowery 
Short Story Writing 2.00 
Tremaine 
Short Story Writing for a Profit.. 2.00 
Blackiston 
Write the Short Short 3.75 
Elwood 
Writers: Try Short Shorts 3.00 
ei 
Writing Magazine Fiction 3.50 
Campbe 
Writing the Confession Story 2.50 
Collett 
TV AND RADIO 
Eric Heath’s Writing for 
Television 5.50 
How to Write for Television . 2.50 
aufman 
How to Write Jokes 1.00 
eznick 
Television Plays 3.75 
Chayefsky 
Television Writing 3.50 
Greene 





erse 1.00 Television Writing and Selling 5.75 
: _ Barr ; | Roberts 
Writing Light Verse 2.50 | Writing for Television 3.00 
rmour es 
WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 East 12th St., Cincinnati 10, Ohio. SP-4 
Gentlemen: Please send me the following prepai 
Payment of $ enclosed 


Name 


Address . 


EY ccciiditsnicinis 












































































































































NEED WE SAY MORE? 


A client writes: ‘‘You are the first agent who ever 
did anything constructive for me. All others went 
off on a tangent with beautiful theories none of 
which were practical." (Name upon request) 
NOVELS — SHORT STORIES — ARTICLES — PLAYS. 
Write for TELEVISION and RADIO. PLAYS read 
by Broadway producers. 

ANALYSIS, CRITICISM, GUIDANCE, REPRESEN- 
TATION. Reading fees: $4.00 up to 5,000 words, 
over 5,000 and up to 10,000, 75c per thousand; 
10,000-40,000, $10.00. Full length novels and 
plays, $15.00. Manuscripts typed, 20c per page. 
Send for FREE BOOKLET “TO THE NEW WRITER.” 

NEW YORK LITERARY AGENCY 


910 Riverside Drive New York 32, N. Y. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
to your specifications 
50c per 1,000 words 
60c with corrections 


GLORIA K. GELDARD 
22 Southwood Drive West Seneca 24, N. Y. 











PUBLISH AND PROFIT 
THE "ARCHER" WAY 


® All copies of the first edition, fully bound, be- 
long to you. 

© 60% of the selling price of all books is yours. 
Manuscripts invited for FREE editorial analysis. 


ARCHER HOUSE, Inc., W.9, 246 5th Ave., WN. Y. 1, N.Y. 


WRITE SONGS? 


Magazines for Songwriters—Established 1946 
Song Contracts—Vital Technical Tips 
THE SONGWRITER'S REVIEW 
Sample 25c—$2 per year 
1650 WD Broadway 


TO AUTHORS 


seeking a publisher 





New York 19 











Our basic policy is to encourage new writers and help them gain 
recognition. If you are looking for a publisher of your Novel, Short 
Stories, Play, Scholarly work, Poetry, etc., learn how our Co-opera- 


tive Plan can help you..Write today for Booklet AA. It’s free 
VANTAGE PRESS, INC., 120 W. 31 St., New York 1 
In Calif.: 6253 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 28 


American 





MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


By a college graduate, using flawless spelling and 
punctuation, on good bond paper. Free first page 
and one carbon. Mailed flat. 50c per |,000 words. 


ANN C. MORTON 


Box 383 Greenville, Alabama 















Stanley Rayon, 2438 Kelvin S., Baton Rouge, 
La., sells to Collier’s, Farm Journal, Redbook, 
American Legion, and other magazines, major 
and minor. Will look at batches up to 20, but 
prefers quality to quantity (they all do). Can 
use general, kid stuff, male slant, girlie, and 
sophisticated sex gags. Professional gagwriters 
only, please. Commission, 25%. 


Joe Serrano, 3 Eldorado Place, Weehawken, 
N. J., sells to Colliers, Esquire, True, and other 
major markets. Uses all types of gags—pro- 
fessional quality only—15 to a batch, not more. 
No puns and cute sayings. Pays 30% commis- 
sion, 


Morrie Turner, South Berkeley Station, Berke- 
ley, California, P.O. Box 2004, wants to see 
trade journal gags primarily, but is always look- 
ing for male slant stuff—big game hunters, na- 
tives, sports, etc. TJ gags should be about tele- 
phone, photo, insurance, farm, hardware stores, 
bowling. Standard 25% commission. 


John Sorensen, 6504 Beacon Street, Little 
Rock, Arkansas, writes: 

“My major markets are Sat. Eve. Post, Cos- 
mopolitan, True, Farm Journal, Town Journal, 
Weekly, Esquire, Playboy, Saturday 
Review, Dac News, but I sell to many minor 
markets, too. 

“But I am always anxious to try a new writer, 
if he is good. I just wish there was some way 
of avoiding those who send long letters and no 
return-envelopes, 

“T usually try all types of gags. 

‘““My pet peeve is writers who want some old 
gag back, or ask me how gag No. XXX is do- 
ing. I don’t know what other cartoonists do, 
but once I take a gag, I file it under my own 
No. and it would be virtually impossible to 
track it down. And since I constantly have 
several thousand roughs on the road, I just 
can’t keep track of individual gags. Writers 
have to be patient. I cover several hundred 
markets, and it takes 3-4 weeks for each. And 
when I exhaust the markets, I often redraw the 
gag. However, when I do decide to retire a. 
gag, I always return. the gagslip to the writer. 
I pay 25% commission. I hope the article will 
stress the importance of using 3x5 gagslips and 
include self-addressed stamped return envelope. 

“Now that I have let off steam, I want to 
add that the regular writers are a fine bunch 
of fellows, and I am extremely pleased to work 
with them. And they are so patient, too. I 
think patience is the biggest virtue in this busi- 
ness. 





FREE! FREE! FREE! Writin 


the Short Short Story by Robert Oberfirst 


My famous booklet, WRITING THE SHORT SHORT STORY, which contains 3 cardinal elements in writing 
a salable short-short, will be mailed free of charge to all writers seriously interested in writing this type fiction. 


ROBERT OBERFIRST, Literary Agent, P. O. Box 539, Ocean City, New Jersey 
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_: Famous Authors Recommend Palmer Training 

Rupert Hughes stated: “Since au- 
thorship is essentially a matter of 
home work, it is one of the few arts 
of which much can be taught by cor- 
respondence. I have found Palmer 


Institute’s instruction material most 
interesting, intelligent and helpful.” 

Other famous authors who en- 
dorse Palmer Institute are: Katha- 
rine Newlin Burt, Edward Thomp- 
son, and Gertrude Atherton. 


How to Attain 
Maximum Success 


As a Writer of Stories, Articles, TV Scripts 


Read What Famous Authors 
and Palmer Graduates say: 


Another Famous 
Author Endorses 
Palmer Training 


Monica Dickens, 
authoress of 11 
best selling novels, 
states: “The thor- 
oughness of Palm- 
er’s teaching tech- 
niques and _ frank- 
ness in criticizing student efforts 
have greatly impressed me. I feel 
certain that any person with a sin- 
cere desire to write will benefit 
greatly from the course.” 





Thanks Palmer 
for Help 
“The wealth of 


information in your 
lessons, covering all 
phases of writing, 
plus the utmost in 
help from excellent 
instructors, leaves 
no question about writing tech- 
niques. I haven’t completed the 
course yet, but I wouldn’t have my 
check for an article if it weren’t for 
the guidance of Palmer Institute.” 

Billie Cook, Vallejo, California 





Editors’ Checks 
Pay for Course 


“The Palmer In- 
stitute course has 
already more than 
paid for itself in 
editors’ checks. So 
far I have not re- 
ceived a single rejection slip as a 
Palmer student, and have more as- 
signments than time to cover.” 


—Rev. D. H. James, Titonka, Iowa 





Let’s face facts: (1) editors are scrutinizing manuscripts 
more carefully than ever before; (2) some writers are 
earning good money — selling more material at higher 
rates than ever before. 

If you’re not getting your share of editors’ checks, 
it may not be because you lack talent, but that you 
need to know more about the professional devices and 
techniques that editors look for. That is the kind of 
home-study training Palmer Institute has rendered for 
30 years to help writers find the most direct road to 
success and recognition. 


Sells to Top-Pay Magazines 
“What I learned about magazine writing from 
Palmer has been invaluable to me ever since. I consider 
the Palmer Course the finest of its kind in existence,” 
writes Keith Monroe, widely-known writer whose articles 
appear in Life, Reader’s Digest, Argosy, Good House- 
keeping, and other top magazines. 


Free Book Tells How 

To learn more about your opportunities as a writer, 
and how Palmer Institute’s proven home-study training 
may help you, send for free typical lesson package and 
40-page book. “The Art of Writing Salable Stories,” 
which explains Palmer’s unique method of training for 
highest pay in all fields: short stories, novels, mysteries, 
radio-TV scripts, feature articles. Send now before you 
forget! 


Palmer Institute of Authorship 


Since 1917 Accredited: National Home Study Council 
en 1680 N. Sycamore, Desk J-106 Approved 
Hollywood 28, California for Veterans 

Mail this reminder coupon or send postcard 


FR E E Palmer Institute of Authorship 





1680 N. Sycamore 
Hollywood 28, Calif., Desk J-106 


i] 

1 Please send me free typical lesson package and book, “The Art of 
1 Writing Salable Stories,’’ which explains how I may increase my income 
1 rom writing. This is confidential. No salesman will call. Please 
§ print clearly. 

1 Mr. 

Mrs. + 

t Miss } 

1 City Zone State 

' 

t = Address 

' 


Please print clearly. Veterans: check here () 
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A LITERARY COUNSELLOR IS AS RELIABLE 
AS THE PRINCIPLES IN WHICH HE BELIEVES 


EFORE sending me your book to be arranged for publication, you 
have a right to know the things I believe and the ethics I follow. Here. 
then, is my code: 


1. My professional efforts are dedicated to helping clients who come 
to me. Their writings come first. mine second. 

2. Always, it is my intention to give a client the best that my 20 
years of writing experience can produce. I like to give more than 
I promise, never less. 

3. A deadline is set for the completion of each job I undertake. 
Promptness is a must. 

4. I resolve never to engage in misleading advertising or hold out the 
lure of “free” services. 

5. In no case do I recommend a service until I believe in the manu- 
script I am handling and have well founded reasons to believe it 
can succeed. 

6. My name lists are never sold or exchanged. and your correspond- 
ence with me is confidential. 

7. As long as I believe in the value of the literary services I offer. 
I shall utilize my advertising space to recommend these services, never 
to devaluate the efforts of a competitor. 

8. Every client of mine is regarded, not as another file to be processed, 
but as a fellow human being who deserves writing success and whom 


it is my privilege to help. 


Client-friends throughout the United States and Canada agree that these 
principles have been followed faithfully, and their published books are 
evidence of the aid they have received. If you are attempting to market 
a book of undetermined value. why not obtain an accurate appraisal and 
remove all uncertainty? The cost of this is only $5.00. 


Before sending me a manuscript, write for my free descrip- 
tive pamphlet entitled BOOK WRITING HELP. It explains 


my methods and can well be your first step toward success. 
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